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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Antar ; a Bedoueexr Romance. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic, by Terrick 
Hamilton, Esq. London, 1820. 12mo. 
Vols 2, 6, and 4. 


When the first volume of this re- 
markable book was published last year, 
we expressed a-very favourable opinion 
of it, and quoted copiously from its 
contents, to justify that opinion. The 
three volumes now before us, complete 
(we believe) the first part of the Ara- 
binn work, which is of great length ; 
and continue to exhibit a curious pic- 
ture of the customs and manners of the 
Arab tribes antecedent to the era of 
Mahomet, With what change the in- 
troduction of his religion has made, 
these habits seem to have descended to 
the nineteenth century; and the narrative 
of the adventures of Antar, though suffi- 
ciently marvellous, may be consulted 
as no bad account of Arabia at the pre- 
sent moment. Four volumes may pro- 
bably be thought somewhat too much 
of the matter ; but, if we give up, as 
we in truth must do, the point of en- 
tertainment to that extent, we still ad- 
here to our predilection for the publi- 
cation, as a literary curiosity. 

The author continues to relate the loves 
of Antar and his cousin Ibla; the opposi- 
tion to their marriage by the family of the lat- 
ter ; the wars and encounters, the treachery, 
murders, and exploits, arising out of the 
circumstances, which retard or promote their 
union. The whole concludes with a magni- 
ficent marriage, at which all the tribes of 
Arabia, 360 in number, are feasted. 

There is too much sameness in the com- 
bats, and the reader becomes fatigued with 
the repetition of sword-strokes, which divide 
men and horses into four equal parts, and 
other prodigies of valour and strength of the 
like description. In fact, it requires al- 
most the courage and perseverance of Antar 
to get through four volumes of fights, all so 
similar in incidents and results: the novelty 
ceases, and attention flags, under the ponder- 
ous load of exaggeration and , wonderful 
events. We shall, however, endeayour. to 
Spare our readers the weariness which we 
have experienced; and, while we enable 
them to form a judgment upon Antar, amuse 
them by selecting the most interesting and 
diversified pissages. 


SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1820. 


Chodawend, the son of Chosroe, invades 
Arabia, and, after'a skirmish, the following 
characteristic circumstances are told. 

** And the Persians alighted in their tents, 
and the land and the desert were filled, and 
whilst they were reposing, Khodawend or- 
dered a letter to be written to the tribe of 
Abs commanding them to submit; and let 
it be mentioned that in that case F will stand 
as mediator between them and my father, but 
if they resist I will not spare one of them 
elther high or low. Accordingly the vizier 
wrote a letter to King Zoheir to the above 
effect, stating,—Khodawend is advised to 
destroy you, but he has had compassion on 
you ; he has resolved on acknowledging you 
the supports of his government, and the 
abettors of its greatness. Feel therefore the 
value of this idtention, and presume not to 
thwart the imperial goverment. 

** Having folded the letter, he gave it to a 
satrap, and ordered him to depart. He also 
honoured him with ensigns and standards, 
and gave him an escort of twenty Persian 
horsemen, with an interpreter called Ocab, 
son of Terdjem. The tribe of Abs had 
alighted, and not one remained on horseback 
but Antar and Maadi Kereb, who on observ- 
ing the satrap, Antar said to Maadi Kereb, 
O chief, verily there is a satrap advancing 
towards us, he probably wants us to surren- 
der ourselves to him that he may take us 
and hang us on the balcony; I rather wish 
to begin with them before they commence 
with us. They were in conversation, ¥ 
lo! the satrap came up to-them ; he did not 
salute them, but eked: for King Zoheir. He 
inquires for King Zoheir, said the interpreter, 
for he has a letter from Khodawend for him. 
We, O Arab, said Antar, have read your 
letter before its arrival; in it your’ prince 
orders us to surrender ourselves without 
fighting or contending. Pull that satrap off 
the back of his horse, said he té Shiboob ; 
ay, and the rest too. Seize all their property ; 
and if any ove dares struggle with you, treat 
him thus—and at the word he expanded his 
arm, and pierced the satrap though the 
chest, forcing the spear out quivering through 
his back, and he hurled him down dead. 
When his comrades saw what Antar had 
done, they cried out for quarter, and sur- 
rendered themselves to Shiboob, who bound 
them fast by the shoulders. As to the inter- 
preter, he shuddered. May: God requite 
you well, said he, for you have answered us 
before even reading tlie letter. If this indeed 
is the honorary robe for a satrap, let it not be 
so-for an interpreter; for I have children 
and a family, ‘and I am but a poor fellow: I 
only followed these Persians, but with thé pro- 
spect of gaining some miserable trifle.” T ne- 


ver calculated on being hing; and my chil- 





An imurense Persian nrmy, under Prince 
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dren when I an’ gone will remain orphans. 


PRICE ‘8d. 


SR 
So he wept, and groaned, and complained, 
thus expressing himself : 

“* «QO knight of the horses of warriors that 
overthrow ; their lion, resembling the roar- 
ing ocean. .By your awful bs comhyry you 
have disgraced heroes, and reduced them to 
despair. As soon as the Persian sees you he 
is dishonoured ; if they approach you, and 
extend their spears against your glory, they 
must retreat, or there is no security. Have 
compassion then on your victim, a person of 
little worth, whose family will be‘in misery 
when he is gone. Not the thrust of the 
spear or battle are among my qualifications. 
1 profess no fighting ; T have no cleaving sei- 
mitar. My name is Ocab: but indeed I am 
no fighting man, and the sword in the palm 
y of ry hand only chases pelicans.’ 

“Antar laughed at Ocab’s verses. O 
Aboolfuwaris, said Maadi Kereb, it would 
be foul indeed to hang this fellow. He has 
confessed his crime. Antar let him go, Re- 
turn to your family, said he, and go no more 
to the Persian, or you will be in dunger ; for 
when they see you safe they will accuse you, 
and perhaps will put you to death, You are 
very right, my lord, said he: by the faith of 
an Arab, had I known these Persians would 
have been thus worsted I woul not have 
quitted you ; and probably I might have ma- 

to secure some of their goods; and 
-have returned’ with it to my family. ikh, 
said Maadi Kereh, this business failed : 
but, come, take the spoils of this satrap, and 
return to your family, and pass not vour 
evening a dead man. Ay, my lord, said Ocal, 
he is a’wise fellow whe returns safe to his 
friends. So he ram up to the satrap and des- 
poiled him. Round his waiat was a girdle 
rand a sword, and when Ocab saw all that 
wealth he was‘ bewildered ; and having com- 
pletely rifled him, O my lord, said he to 
Antar, I will never separate from you again. 
I wish you would present me to your king, 
| that I may kiss his harid, and offer him my 
services : then indecd I will for ever cleave to 
your party, and whenever you slay a satrap 
I will plunder him. Antar laughed heartily: 
But, said Maadi Kereb, O Abooffiewaris, you 
-have slain the satrap, and now King Zolieir 
cannot consult with him. © Mandi, said 
Antar, whenever any one comes to order us 
rto surrender ourselves to him we will har 
shim, and not parley with him. Antar joined 
King Zoheir, and gave him the letter; he 
read it, and was much agitated. My lord, 
said Antar, What is the answer? Rangi 
and beheading must be the afswer, sai 
King Zoheir; so that. Khodawend may send 
us no afore of his safraps. T have done so, 
said Antar; and going’dut ‘he suw that Shi- 
boob had hang toust of thenf; only three re- 
mained. He ordaved hia’ fo shave their 
beards, and ent off their’ears, aul slyig the 














heads of those he had und their necks, 
and send thea beck '€) tok fiinee, “Shi 
boob did as his brother orderefl: one of 
them died on the road; two arrived, and their 
clothes were of the cornelian dyes ; and when 
they stood in the presence of Zermekal the 
grunted and blasphemed, saying, the fault 
is Khodawend’s, who tn nn 4 to nego- 
tiate with these Arabs. Zerkemal introduced 
them to the prince, and informed him what 
hat . Khodawend, on hearing this, 
swore hy the fire that they must bring be- 
fore him every Arab fettered, with their 
hands bound round their necks, or he would 
mt to death every Persian he had with him. 
Hie passed that night in great anxiety for the 
appearance of day; and soon the men shout- 
ed among the troops ; the horsemen mount- 
ed ; the two armies prepared ; the dust arose 
and obscured the ; the trumpets re- 
sounded, and shonts were raised ; the impe- 
rial standards advanced; the Arab horse 
pranced, and the tribe of Abs also were 
eager for the contest in defence of their wo- 
men and families, but they did not move far 
from the entrance of the mountains. Antar 
attacked the Persian, and scattered away 
their skulls. He wished on that day to 
keep off the Persians from the assault, but 
the armies could not be controlled; they 


shouted in their jargons, and their 


voices ; but Khodawend prevented his Arabs | flam 


from attacking with the Persians. Prince 
Aswad came forth, and also Rebia and Ha- 
difah, and they stood just without the scene 
of battle, enjoyi 
test between the Absians and Persians. ‘The 
universe was in convulsions. ‘The sun, with 
the violence of the dust, was veiled ; the earth 
shook ; lives were plundered ; men were be- 
wildered; swords clashed ; senses fled; 
blood flowed » the land was in tumults ; the 
dust rose in clouds ; the dead were trampled 
on with fury ; the brave advanced, the cowards 
shrunk away. Antar and Maadi exhibited all 
their powers on that day. Khodawend was 
amased. And they continued in that perilous 
confusion till the day fled, and the night 
came on in obscurity. The whole country 
was crammed with the dead. The armies of 
Khodawend alighted at their tents, whilst 
Antar and Maadi Kereb returned in front of 
their troops, resembling the flowers of the 
Judas tree, 80 smeared were they with the 
blood of the horsemen. They remained on 
guard till daylight, when the armies drew up 
for the battle and the contest. The Absians 
stood forth, and in front were Antar and 
Maadi Kereb like the lions of the waste. 
Khodawend commanded the Persians to 
make the attack against the Absians. In- 
stently.the complexion of the beautiful 

; the cries were incessant ; the gates 
of s s were closed upon the as ; 
the tle raged; shouts were vehement. 
The coward thought of his life, and scream- 
ed. Skulls were chopped off by the sword ; 
the king of death was eager in the pursuit of 


piration; great was the agitation; heads 
were smote and were cleft in twain. The 
stumbling and slipping were universal ; 








m, 
feared’ his cruelty, Their residences were 
round the mountain of volcano, and all: had 
adopted the worship of the moon. This 
mountain was one of the phenomena of the 
All-merciful Lord, for there groupe J is- 
sued from it something like a black clond, 
and rata i ie = mnoon ee pio her 
mountain burst forth groans, 8 ) 
fire flew forth. It was a black mountain, 
and no one was able to ascend it, and iron 
could not have any effect on its stony sides. 
An historian has noticed it, saying, The 
Lord God has been angry with this moun- 
tain, ever since he created the world at first, 
and at the consummation it will be the stone 
work of hell. In one of my excursions 
I ascended it, and I saw within it terrific 
wonders ; its summit is divided in- two, and 
in the centre is a sea of fire, that never sub- 
sides, but day and night it rolls in waves of 
e, and on it are angels of wrath, and 
stern enormous monsters, that are never 
weary, but are continually stationed for its 
punishment by the will of the omnipotent 


the spectacle of the con- | God 


Though the Arabic poetry must lose 
much of its beauty in prose translation, 
there is a great deal to admire in many 
of these compositions. Antar’s lamen- 
tation for the death of his King Zoheir, 
affords an example :— 

“* * Set is the full moon, though once it was 
in its zenith; hidden is its light, and all is 
dark. Eclipsed is the sun, and the morn no 
more returns in smiles. Fallen are the con- 
stellutions ; they have disappeared ; the at- 
mosphere is obscured ; the dust of darkness is 
over it; all the seas are hollow, and are sunk 
deep ; we have lost its dews and its clouds. At 
the moment that Zoheir fell dead infamy 
shrouded us, and sat upon us. Fortune has 
made hin drink of the cup of death, but like- 
wise fortune will be quick in its vengeance. 
He was my stay, my armour in adversity ; he 
was my breastplate, my spear, my scimitar. 
O my eyes, when ye shed not tears, may 
sleep be denied ye! I swear by Him who, 
slays and ey to life, by Him who rules 
the light and the darkness, never wili I raise 
my sword in battle till I behold all my ene- 
mies in dismay.and in shame. O tribe of 
Aamir, O clan of Kelab, dread the light and 
shade of my sword; svon shall thy wives 
scream in terrors of captivity ; soon shall 
they weep for their orphaned little ones. I 
am Antar, son of Shedad, and my star is 

igh raised above the sublimity of the seven 
heavens !’ 


** When Antar had finished his verses, his 
tears gushed out in incessant streams, and 
he wept bitterly, till he could no more, and 


see. he ¢ast 
's seat, and t 





he fainted; but when he recovered from his 
eyes towards King Zo. 
sat, expressed himself : 

“t “Weep abundantly, my eyes; in torrents 
of tears ; aid me, relieve my woes with weep. 
ing! For oh! I have wn Eee that was 
my support—that was m moon; but it 
is now set below the ! T have jost the 
sea and the rain hy my enemies, and him 


3 | whose benevolence resembled the deluging 


clouds. I have lost w lion, but in no lion 
was there his power. I have lost the knight 
of war, the invincible hero: my heart is on 
fire. I have lost all resignation for a prince 
who taught the Arabs on the day of combat 
with his spear. O Cais, depend on me; for 
in my heart is a flame of fire that consumes 
it, and my forbearance I can no longer per- 
sist in. Hise with me ; let us seek vengeance 
8 ily, for death is sweeter to my heart 
than honey. Reproach me not for my wars, 
—I love them : I will hear neither word nor 
rebuke. Night is my complexion, and the 
lions of war know me. The coat of mail is 
my strong tower, and my heart is hewn out 

a rock. Warriors are reduced to con- 
tempt by me in the day of combat, as the 
Arabs can witness for me. Woe, woe to 
my heart, for what it has lost. Death, now 
Zoheir is no more, is my noblest aim. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
Esq. Begun by Himself, and con- 
cluded by his Daughter Maria Edge- 
worth. London, 1820. 2 vols. 8vo. 


When we took up this work we felt 
apprehensive that two solid volumes 
would be found too much for the sub- 
ject ; and as we perused the early pages, 
that apprehension became stronger. 
We were however agreeably disappoint- 
ed after we got through the nursery 
stories of the author’s childhood, and, 
accompanying him into she world, be- 
gan tofall upon matter of a more enter- 
taining cast. 

There is something very beautiful and 
affecting in the idea of a child completing 
the Magraghy of a parent ; and it loses no- 
thing by the way in which it is put in Mr. 
Edgeworth’s introduction. He says, 

“‘My beloved daughter, Maria, at my 
earnest request, has promised to revise, com- 
plete, and publish her father’s life. / 

“* Were she to perceive any extenuation 
on the one hand, ore ration on the other, 
it would wound her feelings ; she would be 
obliged to alter, or omit, what she did not 
approve, and her affection for her friend and 

arent would be diminished :—can the pub- 
ic have a better surety than this, for the 
accuracy of these memoirs? ” 

He adds— 

“<I now take leave of the world, which has 
been most indulgent to me, as a man, 
as an author, and I take leave of the world 
with this declaration,—that, to speak the 
truth without harshness, is, in my opinion, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


started from the socket in a fit of passion. | 


the most certain way to succeed in every 
honorable pursuit.” ; 

The author sets out with the antiquity of 
his family, into the records’ of which he en- 
ters, favouring us with, here -and_ there, a 
bull or idle tale. For instance at page 8 
it isstated of one of his female ancestors, 
that ‘‘ after the rebels had forced this lady 
out of the castle, and had set fire to it, 
they plundered it completely: ” in other 
countries they would have plundered it de- 
fore they set fire toit! At page 14, we 
have a relation of the well known gallantry 
which rescued a candle from a barrel of 
gunpowder, ascribed to a Lady Edgeworth ; 
at page 18, the story of a com F ani under 
the seal of a deed which exposes the roguery 
of the parties, and invalidates the forged do- 
cument, (told nearly word for word in ‘‘ Pa- 
tronage ;”) and indeed, the whole of the 
early parts, are mee by the repetition 
aad appropriation of jests famous in jocular 
poses bdengiag se tis’ ldhecy sf Oe 

recocity belonging to the infancy o 
La "Locking to Mr. E. as an advocate 
for a better system of education than, unfor- 
tunately, is usually pursued in respect to 
children, we have a graver objection : to 
an aceount of a transaction which fol- 
lowed his having thrown a hot iron at his 
brother. He tells us— 

“When my mother heard what I had done, 
I saw she was struck with horror, but she 
said not one word in anger to me. She or- 
dered every body out of the room except 
myself, and then drawing me near her, she 
spoke to me in a mild voice, but ina most 
serious manner. First, she explained to 
me the nature of the crime, which I had 
run the hazard of committing ; she told me, 
she was sure that I had no intention seri- 
ously to hurt my brother, and did not know, 
that if the iron had hit my brother, it must 
have killed him. While I felt this first shock, 
and whilst the horror of murder was upon 
me, my mother seized the moment, to con- 
jure me to try in future to command my 
— I remember her telling me, that 

had an uncle by the mother’s side who had 
such a violent temper, that in a fit of passion 
one of his eyes actually started out of its 
socket. ‘You,’ said my mother to me, 

“have naturally a violent temper: if you 
grow up to be a man without learning to 
govern it, it will be impossible for you then 
to command yourself ; and there is nu know- 
ing what crime you may in a fit of passion 
cominit, and how miserable you may in con- 
sequence of it become. You are but a very 
young child, yet I think you can understand 
me. Instead of speaking to you as I do at 
this moment, I might punish you severely ; 
but I think it better to treat you like a rea- 
sonable creature. My wish is to teach you 
to command your temper; nobody can do 
that for you, so well as you can do it for 
yourself.” 

_ Here the jreseat is good ; but how many 
times more dangerously powerful is the ex- 
ample of a parent telling lies to her child, in 
order to persuade him to act rightly? It was 
hot true that the iron must have been fatal ; 
and it was a falsehood that any one’s eye 





These are the fatalities in forming the youth- 
ful mind ; and though the author praises his 
mother’s knowledge of human nature, he 
has herein set up a beacon to be avoided, 
not an example to be pavanen. But we 
pass to pleasanter subjects, preinising, 
that in 1761, the author aad us 


Christi College, having studied previously 
at Dublin:. his bent however appears to 


have been almost exclusively towards me- 
chanicks, which became his ruling passion *. 
The following, story is told of Sir Francis 
Delaval’s electioneering at Andover. 
“* His attorney’s bill was yet to be dis- 


charged. _ It been youn, | on for man 
years, and though large sums been paid 


On occount, & p ious balance still re- 
mained to be adjus' The affair came be- 
fore the King’s h. Among a variety of 


exorbitant and monstrous charges there 
the following article. - 

**To being thrown out of the window 
at the George Inn, Andover—to my | 
being thereby broken—to surgeon’s bill, | 
loss of time and business—all in the service 
of Sir F. B. Delaval.—Five hundred pounds.’ 

** When this curious item came to be ex- 

lained, it appeared, that the attorney had, 

y way of promoting Sir Francis’s interest 
in the borough, sent cards of invitation to 
the officers of a regiment in the town, in the 
name of the mayor and corporation, invi- 
ting them to dine and drink His Majesty’s 
health on his birthday. He, at the same 
time, wrote a similar invitation to the mayor 
and corporation, in the name of the officers 
of the regiment. The two companies met, 
complimented each other, eat a good dinner, 
drank a hearty bettle of wine te His Ma- 
jesty’s health, and prepared to break up. 
The commanding officer of the regiment, 
being the politest man in company, made a 
cealieene speech to Mr. Mayor, thanking 
him for his hospitable invitation and enter- 
tainment. *No, colonel,’ replied the 
mayor, ‘ itis to you that thanks are due 
by me and by my brother aldermen for your 
generous treat to us.’ The. colonel replied 
with as much warmth as good breeding 
wouldallow : the mayor retorted with down- 
right anger, swearing that he would not be 
choused by the bravest colonel in His Majes- 
ty’s service.—‘ Mr. Mayor,’ said the colo- 
nel, ‘there is no necessity for displaying 
any vulgar passion on this occasion. Permit 
me to shew you, that I have here your obli- 
ging card of invitation.’—‘ Nay, Mr. Colo- 
nel, here is no opportunity for bantering, 
there is your card.’ 

“Upon examining the cards, it was ob- 
served, that, notwithstanding an attempt to 
disguise it, both cards. were written in the 
same hand by some person, who had de- 
signed to make fools of them all. Every 
eye of the corporation turned spontancousl 
upon the attorney, who, of course, atte 
all public meetings. His impudence sud- 
denly gave way, he. faltered and betrayed 

* Asan example of this, it has been. stated 
to us, that when a beloved daughter died, Mr. 
Edgeworth relieved the distraction of his soul 
by inventing’a patent coffin for her corpse. Ed, 
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himself so fully by’ his confusion, that the 
colonel, in a fitof summary. justice, threw 
him out of the wintlow. "For this Sir Fran- 
cis Delaval was charged five hundred pounds.” 

Mr, E. married in 1763, and_ lived princi- 

ly in Berkshire, where he became very 
intimate with Mr. Day, cultivating at the 
same tithe an intercourse with most of the 
literati of the time. 

The eccentricities of Mr. E. and of some 
of his friends, are unfolded in some whim- 
sical anecdotes. We copy the following in 
a miscellaneous way. 

‘* In one of my —e 8 from Hare Hatch 
to Birminghaw, identally met, with a 
person, whom I as a mechanick, bad a cu- 
riosity to.see. This wasasailor, who had 
amused London with a singular exhibition 
of dexterity, He was called Jack the Darter. 
He threw his darts, which consisted of thin 
rods of deal, of about half an inch in dia- 
meter, and of @ yard long, to an amazing 
height and distance ; for instance, he threw 
them over what was then called the New 
Church in the Strand. Of this feat I had 
heard, but I entertained some doubts upon 
the subject; I had cognives from my friends 
where this man could be found, but had not 
been able to discoyer him. As I was driving 
towards Birmingham in an open carriage of 
a singular construction, I overtook a man, 
who walked remarkably fast, but who stop- 
ped as I passed him, and eyed my equipage 
with uncommon curiosity. There was some- 
thing in his manner, that made me speak to 
him; and, from the sort of questions he 
asked about my carriage, I found that he 
was a clever fellow. 1 soon learned, that he 
had walked over the greatest part. of land, 
and that he was perfectly acquainted with 
London. It came into my head to inquire, 
whether he had ever seen the exhibition, 
about which I was so desirous. to be in- 
formed. ‘ Lord ! Sir,’ said he, ‘ I am, myself, 
Jack the Darter? He had a roll of brown 
paper in his hand, which he unfolded, and 
soon produced a bundle of the light deal 
sticks, which he had the power of darting to 
such a distance. He readily consented to 
gratify my curiosity, and after he had thrown 
some of them toa prodigious height, I asked 
him to throw some of them horizontally. 
At the first trial he threw one of them eighty 
yards with great ease. I observed, that he 
coiled a small string round the stick, by 
which he gave it a rotary motion, that pre- 
served it from altering its course ; and at 
the same time it allowed the arm, which 
threw it, time to exercise its whole force. 

“ If any thing be simply thrown from the 
hand, it is clear, that it can acquire no great- 
er velocity than that of the hand which 
throws it; but if the body, that is thrown, 
passes through a greater space than the hand, 
whilst the hand continues to communicate 
motion to the bady to be impelled, the body 
will acquire a velocity nearly doublg to that 
of the hand which throws it. The ancients 
were aware of this, and they wrapped a tho 
of leather round their javelins, by whi 
they could throw them with additional vio- 
lence. This invention did not, I believe, 
belong to the Greeks; nor dol remember 












i : 

ts being :nentioned by Homer or Xenophon. 
It was m- use among the Romans; but at 
what thne it was introduced or laid aside I 
know not. Whoever is acquainted with the 
science of projectiles will perceive, that this 
invention is well worthy of their attention.” 


The author spent several years in 
France : 

The society at Lyons was at this time emu- 
lating the polish of Parisian manners, and 
approaching fast to the dissipation and re- 
laxation of morals, whieh prevailed in Paris. 
Among the-trifling anecdotes; that have re- 
mained in- my meémory,-I may mention a 
repartee of a belle at Lyons, a Madame 
Botu. This lady had given sothe offence to 
M. de Verpillier, the major of Lyons. Ata 
masquérale, the major discovered this lady 
in her disguise, and acvosted her tn a sarcas- 
tic tone, with a quotation from the syllables 
- of the Primer;—* Comment vous portez 
vous, Madame Ba-Be-BiBo-Ba 2” — She 
answered, “Tres bien! Monsieur Ca-Ce- 
Ci-Co-Cu.”"—A sarcasm, which was not ap- 
plied at hazard. 

A few more slight anecdotes will mark the 
manners of that day at Lyons,and the good and 
bad qualities apparent in-the different ranks 
of society, An English gentleman, who 
seemed to be very popular among his ¢em- 
panions, had brought himself into sudden 
distress by an unlucky ran at play. He was 
arrested, while he was entertaining several 
of his countrymen at dinner. Not one of 
them interfered in his favour ; but when he 
retired from the room, a valet de place, who 
had lived with him for two years, offered 
him a purse containing more than the debt 
for which he was arrested, telling him, that 


he had earned that et) es the English, | 


and that it could not be better employed, 
than My saving a gentleman of that country 
from disgrace. The offer was accepted, and 
the English gentleman soon afterwards re- 
paid the sum, with the addition of a hand- 
some present. 

** Another instance of generosity, shewn to 
an Englishmen in distress, occurred while 
1 was at Lyons, A gentleman was arrested 
for numerous debts, which he had incurred 
by living in a very extravagant manner with 
Madmoiselle St. Clair, an actress of great 
celebrity and some beauty. She had fasci- 
nated the gentleman so completely, that he 
had lavished upon ber all the money, and had 
exbausted all the credit, which he could com- 
mend. ‘Tradesmen to whom he was indebt- 
ed, becoming acquainted with his situation, 
found it necessary to enforce payment b 
securing his person. None of the Englis 
came fo: to his assistance, and he was 
actually placed in confinement. He was not, 
however, left long in this situation; for 
Mademoiselle St. Clair sold all her plate and 
jewels, and released him. When her lover 
flew to her, to express his gratitude, he was 
astouished to find a reeeption very different 
from what he expected: after expressing in 
the fondest manner her affection, she decla- 
red it to be her fixed determination, to live 
with him no longer. In vain he pleaded his 
constancy, his entire devotion to her wishes. 





She acknow 
refused to continue a connexion, which must 
necessarily end in his ruin. She had given 
such a signal proof of her disinterestedness 


all his claims, but steadily 


and afféction, that no mercenary motive, or 
any caprice of sentiment, could be attributed 
to her conduct ; she therefore claimed the 
merit of the greatest sacrifice in giving him 
up, to preserve hiin from himself. All the 
Lyons world applauded her generosity : she 
was caressed bes 3 invited to some of the best 
houses in that city. I have dined with her 
at Madame de Verpillier’s, with a large soci- 
ety of the best company. Had I not known 
that she was an actress, I could not have dis- 
covered her situation by any thing im her 
manners or conversation.” 

Having returned to England on the death 
of his wife soon after the birth of a daughter, 
Mr. E. shortly married Miss Honora Sneyd, 
and retired to his family seat, Edgeworth 
‘Town, inIreland. On her death, he married 
her sister Elizabeth. 

The second volume is the production of 
Maria Edgeworth, and infinitely better writ- 
ten than the first, but not so light and amu- 
sing from its gossipping character. We se- 
lect merely one letter, which describes the 
death of Dr. Darwin. 

“‘Among the foreigners, who came to 
England about this time, was Professor Pic- 
tet of Geneva, brother of the editor of the 
Journal Britannique, who translated Practi- 
eal Education, and with whom my, father had 
had some correspondence on the subject. 
Professor Pictct visited Ireland, and came to 
Edgeworth-Town. He decided us to go 
abroad, by the kind offers of introduction to 
numerous literary friends at Paris ; and as- 
surances, that from what they already knew 
of him, through his writings on Education, 
they were prepared to receive him and his 
family with cordiality. The tour was ar- 
ranged for the ensuing Autumn, and the 
= of revisiting some of his old English 

riends, Dr. Darwin in particular, was full 

in his contemplation, when he received the 

following letter. 

* FROM DR. DARWIN TO MR. EDGEWORTH. 
*** Priory, near Derby, April 17, 1802. 
“« « Dear Edgeworth, 

“** Tam glad to find, that you still amuse 
yourself with mechanism, in spite of the 
troubles of Ireland. * * * 

“« “We have ull been now removed from 
Derby about a fortnight, to the Priory, and 
all of us like our change of situation. We 
have a pleasant house, a good garden, ponds 
full of fish, anda pleasing valley somewhat 
like Shenstone’s—deep, uimbrageous, and 
with a talkative stream running down it. 
Our house is near the top of the valley, wéll 
screened by hills from t 
and open to the south, where, at four miles 
distance, we see Derby tower. Four or 
more strong springs rise near the house, 
and have formed the valley, which, like that 
of Petrarch, may be called Val chiusa, as 
it begins, or is shut, at the situation of the 
house. I hope you like the description, 
and hope farther, that yourself and any part 
of your family will sometime do us the plea- 
sure of a visit. 


east, and north, 





*** Pray tell the authoress, that the water- 
nymphs ofour valley will be happy to assist 
her next novel. 

‘* ¢My bookseller, Mr. Johnson, will not 
begin to print the Temple of Nature, til] 
the price of paper is fixed by Parliament, 
I suppose the present duty is paid’ * * » 

“At these words Dr. Darwin’s pén stopped. 
What follows was written on the opposite 
side of the paper by another hand. 

“¢ Sir, 

“« «This family is in the greatest affliction. 
I am truly grieved to inforin you of the death 
of the invaluable Dr. Darwin. Dr. Darwin 
got up apparently in health; about eight 
o’clock, he rang the library bell The ser- 
rant, who went, said, he appeared fainting. 
He revived again,—Mrs. Darwin was imme- 
diately called. The Doctor spoke often, 
but soon appeared fainting ; and died about 
nine o’clock. 

“*Our dear Mrs. Darwin and family are 
inconsolable : their affliction is great indeed, 
there being few such husbands or fathers. 
He will be most deservedly lamented by 
all, who had the honor to be known to him. 

“* «P.S.—This letter was begun this morn- 
ing c Dr. Darwin himself.’ 

“The shock, which my father felt, must 
in some degree be experienced by every per- 
son, who reads this letter, where the play- 
fulness of the beginning is in such contrast 
to the end. ‘There is, in the sudden stroke 
of death, something that no human creature 
can behold with indifference, even when it 
falls on one quite unconnected with ourselves, 
or on ane, who had in no way distinguished 
himself from his fellow mortals ; but how 
much more awfully the blow resounds 
through the world, Me it levels to the dust 
one preeminent in talent !” 

The following are specimens of Mr. Edge- 
worth’s poetry. 

EPIGRAM 
On some recent Scotch Marriages and Di- 
vorces. 

To ready Scotland boys und girls are carried, 
Before their time, impatient to be married. 
Soon wiser grown the selfsame road they run, 
With equal haste, to get the knot undone; 
Th’ indulgeng Scot, where English law too nice 


is 
Sanctions our follies first—and then our vices. 
Feb. 1811, 

On receiving a Pencil-case from Mrs. E. 
Edgeworth, with a Black Lead Pencil at 
one end, at the other a gold pen. 

If in some heedless hour my careless strain 

Should chance to give my loved Eliza pain, 

May the rude lines the fading pencil trace ! 

May the rude lines her gentle hand efface : 

But when her worth, or when my love is told— 

Oh! may the sterling line be graved with gold. 
The work is adorned with neat en- 

gravings, and will be found curious to 

literary readers. 





A New Dictionary for the Fashionable 
World; translated from the French, 
with selections and additions. London, 
1820. 12mo. pp. 152. 

This is but a weakly performance, 
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and wants the whim and pungency 
which alone can make such a thing 
amusing. We copy a few of the best of 
the definitions and explanations, as a 
sample of the work. 


Ability —Those who possess the most, 
frequently make the least use of it. 

Abuse.—A word of attack against a man 
in place ; a word too often abused in its ap- 
plication. To put an end to abuses—to re- 
medy abuses—in the mouths of many, mgans, 
your place suits me, or, give me a place! 

Answerable.—A most hazardous thing to 
he, for any one, or any thing, in this 
world. 

Apothecary.—A man who mixes drugs, 
with the qualities of which he is little ac- 
quainted, to operate upon a constitution with 
which he is still less acquainted. 

Bankruptcy.—A way to enrich yourself, 
(A. D. 1818). 

Barrow.—aA great delight to an antiquary, 
as he there finds a method of gratitying his 
wish of obtaining a few old broken jars, and 
perhaps may have the luck of getting some 
of the ancient bones of a Roman or Saxon 
hero, all which are more to him, than gold 
and jewels. 

Block.—A heavy thick sort of head, upon 
which wigs are placed, sometimes of wood, 
sometimes upon the shoulders of individuals ; 
and these last are called dlock-heads. 

Books.—An ornament in all fashionable 
rooms, and sometimes of use, when they 
have not been cu¢ down to fit into a beautiful 
little book-case ! which we are assured has 
been done, by the desire of a lady, who was 
disappointed to find she could not get her 
books to fit in without this happy con- 
trivance. 

Botanist—A person who delights as much 
in weeds as the antiquary in bones, or the 
miser in gold. 

Dandy.—A creature unknown in England 
till of very late years. It is supposed to have 
some great defect in the formation of the 
head: some think the organ of folly js of 
such an extreme size in these animals, as to 
push every other organ in the head out of its 
pace, and entirely to compress the brain ; 
or sense they certainly have none, and mo- 
tion is almost wholly denied them; incurv- 
ation is totally out of their power, and they 
are the most helpless of any ¢eo-legged ani- 
mal upon the earth ; yet they are as imita- 
tive as monkeys, and appear to fullow every 
profession ; and we have even been shocked 
° et them in the highest walk of our 
¢ ! 


“We have heard of a buck, maccaroni, and 


spark, 
But a dandy, (poor thing) was unknown in 
the ark. 
For Noah had never endeavoured to save 
A.thing of no use from the deluge’s wave.” 
Delight.—Experinced in its true sense by 
the gir: who is dressing for her first ball. 
Gratitude.—The memory of the- heart, 
which reminds us of benefits received, and 
ses us to acknowledge them. 
tstory.—A word so abused, that it is 


__ 





become synonymous with fudle. 


Home.—The seat of every comfort ; more 
particularly understood by the English than 
any other nation. The French, indeed, 
have no word in their language for home. 
Nothing can convey a more just idea of the 
delight of home than an old fealian proverb : 
—‘* Ad ogni uccello, il suo nido par bello.” 

Home (at).—A fashionable mode of invi- 
tation, and of rendering home the very re- 
verse of a seat of comfort. It fills the house 
in a way to make it diflicult to ascertain whe- 
ther the mistress really be at home or no Spe a 
Indeed we have heard of a lady who took ad- 
vantage of her at home, to'go and pay a 
comfortable visit to a friend, who expressed 
surprise at seeing her, ‘“Lord, my dear, 
my at home is just when I cannot he 


F missed !" 


Inventions.—Old things, by new names. 

Journal—A memorandum book for the 
assistance of those who have a short memory. 
We have heard of a Frenchman who fre- 
quently travelled from Paris to Lyons writ- 
ing one day in his memorandum book, 
‘* Me souvenir de me marier en passant par 
Nevers.” 

Love.—A privilege for all the absurdities 
that can be committed, and all the nonsense 
that can be talked. 

Prodigies—Every first child; and if it 
Sortunately remains an only one, continues 
to be a prodigy to the end of time. 

Fanity.—A passion which demands every 
thing, and grants nothing. 

Perhaps we ought in justice to annex 
the author’s idea of a critic. 

Critic—An unmerciful searcher of faults. 
Very little wit, and a large share of ill-na- 
ture, is all that is necessary to form a good 
critic. 

As we have made the writer his own 
critic, it will appear that he is wrong 
in parts of this character. His extracts 
indeed display ‘very little wit:’ but 
they are not ill-natured. 





An Historical Sketch of the Campaign 
of 1815, illustrated by Plans of the 
Operations, &c. By Captain Batty, of 
the Ist. Grenadier Guards.* 2d. edi- 
tion. London 1820. 8vo: pp. 163. 
This very able general view of the 

operations ofthe important year 1815, 
with the excellent plans that illustrate 
its skilful and impartial narrative, may 
be consulted historically as a corrective 
to the partizan accounts which have 
issued from the press relative to the 
war. For military men, we presume its 
value to be still greater; but as its 
literary merits come most within our 
purview, we need only exemplify them 
by a brief extract. The following is 
the conclusion of the sketch of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. 

A victory of such magnitude, and of such 

importance from its consequences, could 


not of course be achieved without great loss 
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on the part of the victorious army. It is 
impossible to enumerate in this place the 
many instances of brave and distinguished 
officers who fell or were severely wounded 
in this hard fought battle. The Prince of 
Orange at the head of his corps had distin- 
guished himself throughout the day, by the 
example of his gallantry a@@ activity, in 
rallying the troops when partially disorga- 
nized by the severe attacks, of the enemy, 
till he was severely wounded and borne from 
the field. The Earl of Uxbridge, who, 
during the contest, had headed the different 
charges, was seen in his splendid uniform 
moving like a meteor across the plain, fol- 
lowed by the British cavalry, whose course 
was marked by the slaughter it made. In 
the advance of the whole army, at the close 
of the day,. he was one of many who suffer- 
ed from the last deadly valley of the ene- 
my’s artillery,and had one of his legs shat- 
tered bya cannon shot. Many of the Duke 
of Wellington’s personal staff were killed or 
wounded. The brave Gen. Barnes; Adj.- 
Gen. to the army,.was severely wounded, 
and the Quarter-Master-General, Col. De- 
lancey, received a wound, which, unfortu- 
nately fur the country at large, proved fatal, 
It is but.a just tribute to this distinguished 
officer’s great worth, to add, that when as- 
sistance was offered to him on the field, he 
declined accepting it, from a consciousness 
that his wound was mortal, and at the same 
time desired that those who came to assist 
him would give their immediate attendance 
to such of his brave countrymen who imight 
be benefited by it, and he remained on the 
field during the night. P.. Be 

It appears from all accounts that Napo- 
leon was confident of being enabled to 
defeat the army of the Duke of Wellington 
without the assistance of the t which 
he had detached under Marshal Grouchy : 
he should have remembered the peculiar 

ualities of English troops in days of bat- 

tle; the campaigns in the Peninsula should 
alone have proved to him that in the 
open field they were never defeated ; and 
he should have borne in mind one of the 
essential rules, in which, in his instruc- 
tions for days of battle, he impresses, 
“cette maxime, qu’un homme de guerre ne 
peut trop se graver dans l’esprit, que ce 
sont les plus opiniatres qui gagnent les ba- 
tailles.”” 

And when, later in the day, he. receive: 
intelligence of Bulow’s corps being tm warch 
upon his right flank, he seems to have-calcu- 
lated on. oetal Grouchy being able to 
come up with its rear, notwithstanding the 
distance and difficult roads between. Mont 
St. Jean, and Wavres, whither Grouchy 
had received instructions to.proceed. _ How- 
ever, it seeans to be the opiniou of many able 
men, that Marshal Grouchy should at once 
have marched upon the scene of action at 
Mont St. Jean, as the cannonade which he 
heard evidently was that of the whole forces of 
Napoleon engaged against the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s. With regard to the policy of ac- 
cepting battle from the enemy on the plaias 
of Waterloo, which the French writers have 
considered so great a fault in the tactics of 


















the Duke of Wellington ; it must be obsery- 
ed, that had Beigium been » country whose: 
a ae and commercial interests would 
ave led it to oppose invasion with y>. 
the best system to have been followed by the 
army of the Netherlands would be that of 
avoiding battles and drawing the enemy far- 
pe from 4 — a Mage 
and consequently weakening, the line is 
operations, and compelling him to a warfare 
in detail ; whilst the allies, retiring on their 
resources, would have accumulated strength, 
and might have selected their own time and 
place for giving battle to the invading army ; 
pt the can em armies bey rome 
Rhine and in hardy, See 
France, would of necessity Coanpel the Frenc 
troops in Belgium to retreat.—But as Bel- 
gium had for so long a period formed an in- 
tegral of the French empire ; as both 
her politieal, and yet more her commercial 
interests, were assimilated with those of 
France, and, as = reasonably be supposed, 


¢ portion th ulation 
eS me I hen 


try he invaded. It was therefore as much, 
ob Pint ar af path 
ington to meet enemy, if not on 
very frontier, as near to it as possible, 
‘byan obstinate defence, still to secure the 
an arranged for the combined efforts of all 
the allied armies against France. Could the 
Duke mart peer have merely maintained 
rer ne aterloo, so as to prevent the 
advance of the French army; or 
could he effect a junction with the Prussian 
army; his object would have been equally 
gained ; but, to prevent the enemy from 
i ession of the Flemish capital 


3s 


. 


These opinions of an experienced and 
peculiarly well informed officer, are 
worthy of attention on the contested 
subjects to which they refer. The ap- 
pendix contains several. interesting do- 
euments, including Mr, Samuel Ro- 
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gerse’s account ‘of the attack of Colonel 
Ponsonby‘s regiment, drawn up from 
the gallant Colonel’s own mouth, and 
originally published in the Literary 
Gazette. 





PRINCE MAXIMILIAN’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. 
(Concluded) 


Between the Rio Doce and St. Mat- 
thews, we have a characteristic trait of 
Brazilian travelling. 


We missed the first watering-place, called 
Cagimba de S. Joao, but fi the second, 
which is a /agoa, in’a small low valley called 
Piranga, on the road side, at noon, when: we 
had di ed in all directions in search of 
water: it afforded some refreshment to us 
and our cattle. At the place where we 
stopped for the evening our search for water 
was however fruitless ; none was to be found, 
and we were consequently unable to make 
use of the provisions which we had brought 


with us, they being too hard to be eaten 
without the addition of water. me Nee 8° 
source was to satisfy our hi with a little 
dry maize flour, and the eggs fortu- 
nately collected by the soldiers, which we 

boil in sea water. our people 


were em in some, and in pick- 
peg tent sgn, bn speed 
our great surprise, at a short distance from 
our ay a igious sea-turtle (testudo 
mydas, Linn.) which was just going to 


sit its : nothing could be more welcome 
to our | com ; the animal seemed 
to have come expressly to provide us with 
esupper. Onur did ‘not disturb it ; 


we could touch it, and even lift it up; but 
to do thie <it required the united strength of 
four men. Notwithstanding all our excla- 
mations of surprise and our deliberations 
what to do with it, the creature manifested 
no signs of uneasiness, but a kind of hissing, 
nearly like the =_ — by the = when 
any one approaches their young. It conti- 
nned to bang as it had Fan ME, with its 
fin-like hinder feet, digging in the sand a cy- 
lindrieal hole from eéight to twelve inches 
broad ; it threw the earth very re y and 

usly, and as it were keeping time on 
both sides, and began immediately after to 


on the ground near this eyor of 
j Ses euch phe angeeuh of the 


| hole ne fart a6 the turtle deposited them ; 


in this manner we collected,100 eggs in 

s. We considered whether 

d this fine animal to our collec- 

t of the turtle, 

required a mule for itself 

alone, and the difficulty of loading ‘such an 
awkward burden, mate us resolve to 

its life, and to content ourselves with its 


eM hose huge animals, the midas, and the 
soft-shelled turtle (tesdudo mydas and coria- 
cea), as well as the ¢estudo caretta, or cau- 
anna, deposit their eggs in the sand in the 





warmest months of the year, particularly in 





this uninhabited part of the coast, between 
the Riacho and the Mucuri; they come on 
shore for this purpose in the evening twilight, 
drag their heavy bodies up the sandy coast, 
dig a hole, in which they deposit their eggs, 
fill it up with sand, which they tread down, 
and an hour or two after sun-set return to 
the sea. This was the case with the turtle 
which had so amply supplied us; when we 
came back to the strand a few hours after- 
wards, it was gone ; it had filled up the hole, 
and ¢@he broad track left by it in the gnd 
shewed that it had returned to its proper ele- 
ment. A single turtle of this kind can furnish 
an abundant repast with its for a whole 
company; for the midas is said to lay at once 
ten or twelve dozen, and the soft-shelled 
from eighteen to twenty dozen. These eggs 
are a very nutritious food, and are therefore 
eagerly sought after on this desert coast by 
the Indians, and in the neighbourhood of 
the colony also by the whites. *  # 

In the woods on the banks of the river St. 
Matthew, the uncivilized Indians are very 
numerous, and they all live in constant war- 
fare with the whites in this part of the coun- 
try. Inthe course of the last year seven- 
teen persons were killed by them. The 
northern bank is haunted by the Patachos, 
Cumanachos, Machacalis (called by the Por- 
tuguese Machacaris, they themselves cannot 

ronounce the r well), and other tribes, as 
as Porto The Botocudos also 
are numerous, and said to be chiefly in pos- 
session of the south bank ; they are feared 


depo-| by the other tribes, and are considered as 


enemies by the rest, who, on account of 
their inferior numbers, make common eause 
against them. The | grreryae belonging to 
a fazenda higher up the river were frequently 
robbed by the savages, till the proprietor de- 
vised a singular gyre to get rid of these 
hostile visitors. He loaded an iron canpon, 
which was. at the fazenda, with pieces of old 
lead and iron, fastened the lock of a musket 
to it, placed it in the narrow path by which 
the savages always used to come in a column, 
and laid’ piece of wood across the path 
which was ‘connected with the trigger by 
means of a string. The savages a in 
the dusk of the evening, and trod on the 
piece of wood, as had been intended. When 
the people of the fazenda hastened to the 
spot to see the result, they found the cannon 
burst, and thirty Indians killed and muti- 
lated, some still on the spot and others scat- 
tered in the woods. The cries of the fugi- 
tives are said to have been heard far around. 
Since this terrible destruction the - sey abe 

e 


savages. 

In the river St. Matthew, the original Bra- 
zilian name of which is Cricaré, is found a 
rare animal, which at present is met with in 
only very few riverson the east coast. This 
is the manati, or peiae boi of the Portuguese. 
The natural history of this singular animal is 
still obscure in many points ; it is pretty fre- 
quent in ay riser, ut ie said Fegree gy Pn4 

into the sea, jong the coast, 
ie into other rivers; thus it has been 
taken, for instance, in the Al . Ag 


said not to have been again distu 





St. Matthew, the favourite haunt of the ma- 
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nati, is a fegoa, or inland water, much over- 
wn with grass and reeds. The hunting of 
it is attended with some difficulty. The 
hunter rows carefully and without noise in a 
small boat among the and reeds; if he 
sees the animal with its back above the water, 
as it Usually appears when grazing, he ap- 
proaches cautiously, and throws at it a har- 
poon fastened to a cord. The manati yields 
a great quantity of blubber, and its flesh is 
esteemed. The ee ag bone of ban ear is 
looked upon by the ignorant people as a 
cmertal epecific, and sold at at high price. 
hough I repeatedly made t promises, 
during my three or four months’ stay in these 
parts, with a view to obtain one of these ani- 
mals, my hopes were disappointed, and I was 
forced to content myself with the sight of the 
stuffed manatis, which I saw on my return 
from Brazil, in the cabinet of Natural His- 
tory at Lisbon. 

At Villa Vigosa, the snite of the Ouvi- 
dor, or Commandant, included ten or 
twelve of the Botocudos ; of whom the 
Prince says :— 

The sight of the Botocudos astonished us 
beyond all expression ; we had never before 
seen such strange and singularly ugly beings. 
Their original countenances were farther dis- 
figured by large pieces of wood which they 
wore in their lower lips and in their ears: 


the lip is thtts made to Project very much, 
and the ears of some of them hang like large 
wings down to their shoulders: their brown 


bodies were covered with dirt. They were al- 
ready very familiar with the ouvidor, who had 
them always in the room with him in order to 
gain their confidence more and more. He 
some persons who spoke the Botocudo 
language, and let us hear some specimens 
of their singing, which resembles an inarticu- 
late howling. Most of these young Indians 
had lately had the small pox: they were 
still covered all over with marks and scars, 
which, as their bodies were emaciated by 
the disease, considerably increased their na- 
tural ugliness. 
The following picture of the travellers 
is interesting ;:— 
To form some idea of our mode of life at 
Morro d’Arara, conceive a wilderness in 


which a company of men forms a soli 
outpost, eufficientl ided by nature wi 
the necessaries of ife, in abundance of 


ent confined to its own resources, 
roe ead of Pgh ee b 
sa natives 
m itis cheney side surrounded. J 
Patachos, and perhaps Botocudos, 


about us daily, to watch our motions ; for 
this reason we all went constantly armed ; 


this went out daily to work ; son 
OF thows were farnlahed wish, aes, 





with a sickle-shaped instrument (fouce) fixed 
to a long handle ; the former eut down the 
trees, the latter the underwood and yor 
bushes. When a large tree was felled it 
drew down many other trees with it to the 
und; because all these forests are inter- 
aced and twined together by the strongest 
ligneous climbing plants ; many trunks were 
broken off by others, and remained standin 
like colossal pillars: prickly plants, especi- 
ally the stems of the airi palm, which are 
covered with thorns, lay every where on the 
ground, and made these abatis perfectly im- 
penetrable. The ouvidor had caused five or 
six huts to be built near the lagoa, the roofs 
of which were.covered with uricanna leaves. 
Four of our Indians, who, like most of their 
countrymen, were very good hunters, and 
still better fishermen and -boatmen, ‘were 
sent out every morning for the whole day, 
to fish, hunt, and examine our mundeos, or 
traps for animals, and they always brought 
home in the evening, game and abundance of 
fish, principally piabanhas, trairas, piau, 
robal, and other species. As soon as all 
our pete were collected together in the 
evehing, we had no cause to fear an open at- 
tack of the savages. Against a suprise by 
night, which they do not readily attempt in 
dark, but preferably in moonlight nights, we 
were secured by the vigilance of our dogs. 
A large dog belonging to the ouvidor distin- 
hed himself above the rest ; he seemed 
© scent the savages when they prowled 
about on the mountain, beyond the lagoa. 
On these occasions he was quite furious, and 
barked long and without intermission towards 
the suspicious quarter. The Patachos, from 
their dark lurking places, doubtless observed 
us, not without wonder and dissatisfaction, 
and our hunters had need of caution not 
to approach them unguardedly. We often 
heard these savages imitate the notes of the 
owls (curuja), of the capucira, and other 
animals, especially the night-birds ; but our 
Indians, who were equally skilled in this art, 
never failed to distinguish the imitation from 
nature. A person not acquainted with it, 
would perhaps have attempted to follow the 
call of the bird, when the arrows of the sa- 
Whe, would have shewn him his mistake. 
en our people danced the baduca b 
moonlight, and played the guitar to it, whi 
is always accompanied by the cla ping of 
bands; this clapping was repeated by the 
ons gabe gy er side of the lagoa. The 
idor, who on all occasions teck much 
a oe the savages, made frequent en- 


, while we were here, to entice, 


them, and called out to them Schamanih! 
(comrade) or Capitam Ney * (great chief), 
&e. but all his endeavours were vain ; though 
our beg Mee A ows Fe e 
watch, frequen’ r the. footste: 

of the savages, that they had approuched 
the abatis in the night, and reconnoitred our 
éficampment on all sides. As we ourselves 
pig tee one evening to be suddenly attack- 
ed use our dogs were uncommonly un- 
eusy, we were always on our guard, and 


* This is @ curious doincideries with the iam 
of a late French Matehal— £d. t 





those who had to fetch water, collect fael’: 
or do any thing else in the forest, always 
took care to be well armed. 


We must now conclude, which we do 
with an account of a Botocudo combat. 


One Sunday morning, when the weather 
was most beautifully serene, we saw all the 
Botocudos of the unrtal, some with their. 
faces painted black, and others red, suddenly 
break up, and wade through the river to the 
north bank, all with bundles of poles on their 
shoulders. Soon afterwards Captain June, 
with his people, came out of the. wood, 
where a number of women and children, 
had sought in some large huts. 
Scarcely had the news of. the approaching 
oo — known in the oo when 
a cro 8 » among whom were 
the soldiers, we auhiclantin rr Minas, and 
several strangers, whom I also joined, has- 
tened over to the field of battle. Each took 
for his security a pistol. or a knife under his 
coat, in ease the combat should be turned 


against us. ° , 
When we landed on the opposite bank, 
we found all the sav rand cow to- 
gether, and formed a half cirele al them. 
‘he combat was just ing. 
warriors of both ies ut 
tones of defiance to each other, walked sul- 
lenly round one another like dogs, at 
the same time making ready their poles. 
Captain Jeparack then came forward, walked 
about between the men, looked gloomily 
and directly before him, with wide staring 
eyes, and sung, with a tremulous voice, a 
long song, which probably described the af- 
front that he had:recei In this manner 
the adverse partics became more and more 
inflamed: suddenly, two of them advanced, 
and pushed one another with the arm on the 
x staggered back, and then 
began to ply poles. One first. struck 
with all his might at the other; 
where the blow fell: his a bore the 
first attack seriously and ly, without 
changing countenance; he then took 
turn, and thus they belaboured each other 
with severe blows, the marks of which or 


F 


remained visible in the large wheals on th 
naked bodies. As there were on the poles 


many sharp stumps of br which had 
Sed ext , the etfeet ot a tioon was Bot 
always confined to bruises, but the blood 


flowed from the heads of many of the comba- 
tants. When two of them-had thus thrashed 


gaged tones: et thby aater iat tnad 
atonce: but @ is On 
one another. When thous combate had con- 
tinued for some time, — they walked 
about with a serious look, utte tones of 
defiance, till heroic enthusiasm again seized 
them, and set their in motion. 
Meanwhile, the women also 
antly ; amidst continual weeping howl- 
ing, they seized each other the hair, 
struck with their fists, scrate with their 
nails, tore the plugs of wood out of each 
other’s ears and lips, an scattered them on 
the field of battle as trophies: “If one threw 


cs 





hér advergary down, a thitd, who stood be- 
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hind, seized her by the legs, and threw her 


dowa ‘likewise, and then they pulled. each 
other about on the ground. ‘The wen did not 
degrade themselves so far as to strike the 
women of the opposite party, but only push- 
ed then with the ends of their poles, or 
kicked them on the side, so that they rolled 
over anil over. The lamentations and-howl- 
ings of the women and children likewise re- 
sounded from the neighbouring huts, and 
heightened the effect of this most singular 
scene. 

In this manner the combat continued for 
about au hour; when all appearel.weary, 
some of the savages, showed their courage 
and perseverance, by walking about among 
the others, mperee a tones of ee 
Captain Jeparack, as the principal person 
dh ten offended party, held ont to the last; 
all seemed fatigued an: exhausted, when he, 
not yet disposed to make peace, continued 
to sing his tremnnlous song, and encouraged 
his people to renew the combat, till we went 
up to lam, clapped him on the shoulder, and 
told hin that he was a valiant’ warrior, but 
that it was now time to make peace; upon 
which he at length suddenly quitted the field, 
and went over to the Quartel. Captain June 
had not shewa so much energy; being an 
old man, he had taken no part in the co:nbat, 
but constantly remained in the back-gronnd. 

All of us then left the field of battle, which 
was covered with ear-plugs and broken poles, 
and returned to the Quartel ; where we found 
our old acquaintance Jukericke, Medeann, 
Ahé,vand others, sadly covered with bruises; 
but they shewed to what a degree man can 
harden himself, for none of them paid any 
regard to his swollen limbs ; but they sat or 
lay down on their open wounds, and ate with 

7 y appetite the flour which the com- 
mandant gave them. The bows and arrows 
of all these savages had stood, daring the 
whole combat, leaning inst the neigh- 
bouring trees, without their touching them ; 
but. it, is said. sometimes to have hap- 
pened, on similar occasions, that they have 
thrown aside the poles, and’ taken to their 
arms, for which reason the Portuguese do 
not much like to have such combats in their 
neighbourhood. It was not till seme time 
afterwards that I heard the cause of the com 
bat, of which we had heen spectators. Cap- 

. tain June, with his people, had been hunt- 

ing ov the south bank of the river, in.the 
grounds of Jepareck, aud killed some wild 
swine, . This was considered by the latter as 

a great insult; for the Botocudos always ob- 

serve, more or less strictly, the boundaries 
of a certain hunting-district, beyond which 
they are in general: careful not to ass: 
such offences are the usual occasions of their 
quarrels and wars, Only one combat simi- 
lar to that here de: had ever occurred 
before near the Quartel dos Arcos, and it was 
therefore a peculiarly lucky accident, that 

me the view of this.s 
my short stay at this place. . It is very rarel 

that travellers witness such a scene, w 

is howeyer so important to those who would 

obtaia a thorough knowledge of the savages, 
and their.¢haracter. Not —_ after my de- 
parture from the Quartel, as I was informed, 


ie during | peated 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


another and.a still greater combat took place 
there, on occasion of the return of Captain 
Gipakeiu, who was a friend and ally of Cap- 
tain June. 


This is but the first part of the 
prince's work, which is, it seems, to 
follow the modern fashion of publishing 
periodically ; but it is satisfactory to 
learn, that only one other volume is 
expected. 

By ornithologists in particular, it will 
be esteemed as contributing largely to 
extend the bounds of natural history. 
To common readers, however, it does 
not offer more attraction than our ex- 
tracts promise ; and the plates are but 
indifferently executed. 





LOUPS RUONAPARTE’8 HOLLAND. 
(Third and last Notice.) ; 

The third volume of this work takes up 
the history of Louis’s government in 1809: 
the new criminal code, a system of weights 
and measures, and atcounts of furious in- 
undations in the “ amphibions nation,” af- 
ford nothing to tempt us into quotation, 
though their Watterstadt is a subject of in- 
fiaite importance to our Dutch neighbours. 

In attending to the war in Spain Louis 
displays great ignorance of the events which 
took place in that country ; and, while in re- 
lating his own acts, there are some which 
do him credit, there are others which show 
how much wanting he was in sincerity and 
honour to his subjects. We select for ex- 
tract an instance of each. 

A day of prayer and fasting was appoint- 
ed: on which occasion ‘‘ the new minister of 
Vilpen, a village situate a few leagues from 
the capital in North Holland, indulged him- 
self in a sally of the most violent nature. 
This village and its vicinity were inhabited 
oy a great number of the principal persons 
of the capital, most of whom were attached 
to the court. General indignation was ex- 
cited, and many of the audience did not fail 
to express it. Some called for the punish- 
ment of the author of a discourse as calum- 
nious as malignant, and so little consistent 
with the purpose the government had in 
view, in ordering a day of fasting and prayer. 
The pastor wassent for by the ministers both 
of the police and of the interior. The King 
was desirous pe prima him. He He av 
yo man, peared not without 
dation He Feathen: severe punishment ; and 
the king was requested to inflict it on him, 
to make him an example to such as might 
be tempted to imitate his conduct; but: 
king would do it only in his own way. He 
received him coldly, but politely ; demand- 
ed of him an account of the whole ; caused all 
the expressions the pastor had used to be re- 
; then painted to him his own situa- 
tion and that of the kingdom ; and obliged 
him to confess, that he been as cruel 


as unjust in blaming the government.. The 
young man was convinced of his injustice, 
promised to alter his conduct completely, 
and they parted good friends. In 


ct, he 





voluntarily made public atonement for it ta 
his own chureh; and afterwards conducted 
himself in an exemplary manner. When it 
was proposed to the king to punish him se- 
verely, he answered « ‘ It is of more import- 
nig to me to convince him, than to punish 
nin.’ ”” 

The opposite example is displayed when 
Napoleon, whose detestation of, and tyranny 
over the Dutth, his brother so completely 
exposes in every page, chose, without say- 
ing a word to him on the subject, 10 make 
his sonthe “ Prince Royal of Holland,” the 

nd duke of Berg. in the letter which 
uis wrote to the legislative body, announc- 
ing this transaction, he says, “‘ Zhe nation 
will see also in this an incontestable proof 
of the goud disposition of my brother and of 

‘rance towards this country ; and it ought 
to impose silence on the discourses and ca- 
bals of the intriguing and the superficial.” 
After all he has told us himself of the evil 
disposition of his brother and France, these 
words evince a apirit of hypocrisy, more 
congenial to the mystifying manceuvres of St. 
Clond, than the declared obvious policy of 
Amsterdam. While thus disingenuously act- 
ing the king, we may show how the father 
felt. The historian adds, ‘‘ Two things in 
this act could not hoivever fail to hurt him 
more than the preceding consideration. The 
first was, the not having been previously ad- 
vised of arrangements so essentially in- 
teresting to his son, and the being informed 
of the cession by a simple letter. The se- 
cond, and the most painful of the conside- 
rations to which it gave rise, was to find, 
that his son was separated from him for ever, 
and he deprived of his indisputable right of 
having him under his guidance and protec- 
tion, without his consent, and even without 
being consulted. He did not give vent how- 
ever to the resentment arising from his af- 
fection.” 

A notion of the minuteness into which 
Louis carried the science of legislating, 
which indeed seems’ to have been a family 
characteristic, will be given by the following. 

““'The king’ (in one ‘of his progresses) 
remarked with pain arid surprise, that 
many of the country-women, instead of 
bringing up their infants on their first and 
natural food, gave them’ cow’s milk and 
pap; and enjoined the ministers of reli- 
gion, to use all their efforts to remove this 
abuse. He interrogated many of the “Zea- 
land women respecting this custom ; 
perceived with astonishment that it was be- 
come a system among a people, whose women 
are almost without exception excellent mo- 
thers and faithful wives. The magistrates avow- 
ed the inutility of their endeavours to alter this 
practice. The women of Zealand are ac- 
customed to wear a sort of ‘half-veil of very 
fine linen, which falls over the back part of 
the head and the temples; but does not de- 
seend lower upon the face than the forehead, 
where it is fixed by’ a slip of goldy which 
the married women wear on one side of the 
forehead, and the unmarried on the other. 
Without infringing on this custom, the k 
ordered, that those women who suck! 
their infants should alone be permitted to 
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wear a complete circle of gold on the fore- 
head ; and that three rich ornaments of this 
kind should ke distributed annually to the 
three mothers who should have suckled the 
greatest number of infunts.” 

At the conclusion of the last Austrian 
war, Louis found it expedient to visit his 
haughty brother at Paris, The shifts and 
precautions to which he had recourse, sin- 
gularly display the posture of affuirs. 

“ He was afraid, that, during his stay in 
Baris his name would be employed against 
his will, to authorize many things in Hol- 
land: that such acts, as the Emperor might 
think proper, would be printed in the French 
papers, while he was deprived of all 
power of disavowing them :-and under this 
idea he had settled with his ministers, that 
every act or paper whatever, not ending 
with some Dutch words, or with the device 
of the order, Doe well enzie niet om, should 
be considered asa nullity. It was for this 
reason also, that he gave orders to the com- 
manders of the fortresses of Brabant, not to 
admit any troops without an order written 
and signed by his own hand. His aim was 
to toner all diplomatic falschood or trea- 
chery impossible.” 

It is quite ludicrous to contemplate a mo- 
narch of very limited power pretending to 
resist the strong hand which raised him, and 
to play the Independent where there was 
not a chance of success. Buonaparte cared 
not a straw for these struggles ; in his speech 
at opening the legislative assembly, to 
which Louis was not invited, he said, 
“* Holland is in reality onlya part of France. 
This country may be defined by saying, that 
it is the alluvion of the Rhine, the Meuse, 
and the Scheldt, that is, of the great arte- 
ries of the empire. The nullity of its cus- 
toi houses, the dispositions of its agents, and 
the spirit of its inhabitants, which inces- 
santly inclines to a fraudulent trade with Eng- 
land, make it a duty to prohibit trade on the 
Rhine and the Weser. Thus crushed be- 
tween France and England, Holland is de- 
prived both of the advantages repugnant to 
our general system, which it must renounce, 
and of those it might enjoy. It is time, that 
all this should return to its natural order.” 

_ “ The astonishment and indignation of the 
king, when he heard this passage, may easily 
be conceived. He was then sensible of the 
great fault he had committed by this cursed 
journey; and how difficult it would be for 
him, not to say impossible, to escape the 
snares laid for him.. As Louis and Horten- 
sia had lived almost always separate since 
their merriogs, except three short periods of 
afew months, they each demanded of the 
family council a separation, presently after 
Louis arrived at Paris. But after a meeting 
of the family council was granted, the se- 
paration was refused, though it hatl long ex- 
isted in point of faet. 

“* He was informed of the refusal of the 
family council verbally : no document what- 
evér was transmitted to him on a result, on 
which however depended the ease, condition, 

fame of a man of honour. 

“The marriage of the Empress Josephine 





was dissolved ; a demand for the purpose be-, 


ing made to the senate on the 16th of De- 
cember. This demand was immediately pre- 
ceded* by so many feasts, balls, and amuse- 
ments, that they might have been supposed 
the accompaniments of a general peacé, ra- 
ther than of a painful and affecting transac- 
tion. Be it as it may, the Empress Jose- 
phine gave her consent to it, as did her 
children. The king, who had affairs enough 
on his own hands, and had at first refused 
his consent, yielded to these last considera- 
tions. He was required to be present at the 
ceremony. He was present likewise at the 
farewell festival, as it might be called, given 
the Empress Josephine by the city of Paris ; 
and at the ceremony of the Ist of January. 
These were the only times of his appearing in 
public during five months stay at Paris.” 

In point of fact he was a state prisoner ; 
and the narrative proceeds : 

** As soon as the king found the turn 
which affairs took, he made attempts to es- 
cape: but measures to prevent it were too 
well devised, as he was convineed in the dif- 
ferent excursions he made with this design at 
St. Leu. His house was guarded, and the 
guard made its report every day to the grand 
marshal of the palace: he was watched inost 
strictly ; he was made a prisoner. At first 
he merely suspected it ; but he soon obtain- 
ed certainty on this point, though he affected 
not to perecive it. He consented to go and 
reside at Trianon : but it was not long before 
he returned froin it abruptly, At the mo- 
ment when he was. expecting the fulfilment 
of the promises ma'le him, at’ the moment 
when the projected marriage of the Emperor 
gave reason to hope for a change of system 
and conduct with regard to him, the mea- 
sure of injustice and ill usage was heaped 
up. He did not despair however of finding 
means to escape.” 

In the end Holland was united to France, 
and the poor fly in the spider’s web at Paris 
was cajoled, tortured, and persecuted in the 
most infamous manner. 

On the subject of Buonaparte’s own mart- 
riage, it is interesting to read his brother’s 
statement. He says, 

“ The Ewperor had inclined at first to an 
alliance with Russia; but the latter refused 
it, after having almost given a promise. 
The Emperor then caused Austria and Sax- 
ony to be sounded, and the answers were 
favourable. The Emperor decided at once 
for the former house, for which he always 
had a kind of respect and » sentiments 
that displayed themselves in spite of himself, 
even in his hostile proceedings towards it. 
Though decided, the Emperor held a privy 
council on thé choice of an empress. Prince 
Talleyrand, Prince Eugene, the Duke of 
Bassano, and the Duke of Vicenza, were 
for Austria: the King of Naples, the minis- 
ter Fouché, and Cambactres, for Russia : 
Prince le Brun, Cardinal Fesch, the Duke 
de Feltre, and the King of Holland, for 
Saxony. The reasons of the latter were, 


‘that the Emperor and France had been too 


great enemies to Austria, to hope for a sin- : 





* So it is in the original, but the author must 
surely have-meant succeeded. Tr, 
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cere reconciliation: he prefered Saxony to 
both the others; but Austria to Russia, on 
account of similarity of religion. In this 
council the King of Naples argued strongly 
for Russia to the disadvantage of Anstria; 
which the fem ght in answering him, pa- 
negyrized with a warmth, eloquence, and 
success, that not only disclosed his senti- 
ments and patos | for that house, but as- 
tonished the assembly extremely.” 

In April our shadow of a was per- 
mitted to return to Amsterdam, where he 
lived, “ watched by secret agents, ready to 
poison every word.” In Napoleon’s letters 
at this period, are many memorable passages. 
He tells Louis— 

“When you conduct yourself so as to 
persuade the Dutch, that you act agrecably 
to my suggestions; that all heed - 
ings, all your sentiments accord mine : 
you will be esteemed and beloved, and will 

uire the stability necessary to restore 
Holland. This illusion still su you a 
little. The journey you took to Paris, your 
return, and the Queen’s, and other motives 
founded in reason, make your people think, 
it is still possible for you, to, revert to my 
system, and my way of thinking : but you 
alone can confirm these hopes, and eradicate 
even the least doubt of them. Thereis not 
one of your actions, which your fat Dutch- 
men do not weigh, as they would an affair 
of credit or commerce : they know therefore 
on what to depend. When being a friend 
of France and of me shall entitle a man to 
be your bosom friend, all Holland will per- 
ceive it, all Holland will breathe freely, all 
Holland will find itself in a natural situation. 
This depends on yourself alonc. 

“ Do you think, that the letter you caused 
to be written to’ Mollerus, and the assurances 
you gave him of your affection, at the time 
when you displaced him, will give you any 
consequence in the country? Undeceive 
yourself: every body knows, that without 
me there is no safety, without me there is 
no. credit, without me you are nothing. If 
then the example you had before your eyes 
at Paris ; if the knowledge of my character, 
which is to march straight tomy object, 
without being stopped by any consideration, 
have not altered you, have not opened your 
eyes, what would you have me to do?” 

“You rainy o break ' your owff8ceptre. 
Be assured, no person is deceived. Would 

u be in the path of sound policy? Love 

e, seek my glory: this is the only way 
to serve the King of Holland.” : 

Do you know why you were the har- 
bour of Holland? It is because you were 
the seal of an eternal compact with France, 
the bund of 2 community of interests with 
me : and Holland, become through you a part 
of my, a ye was dear to me as @ province, 
because I had given it a prince, whom I 
looked upon almost as a son. Had you been 
what you ought, I should have been as much 
interested for Holland as for France, I should 
have its prosperity as much at heart: and 
certainly in lacing ou on the throne of 
Holland, 1 thought I was placing there a 


French “citizen, as much devoted to the 


| greatness of France as myself, and as jealous 
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ofevery ay acer y Nan vest 
Had you fol this plan in your conduct, 
‘ou would now have been king of six mil- 
ions of 1 . ‘I should have considered 
the throne of Holland as a pedestal, on 
which | should have spread Hamburg, Osna- 
bruck, and of north of Germany ; 
for it would have been a nucleus of peopl, 





that would have broken still more the 
man spirit, which is the first object of my 
policy. Far from this, you have taken a 
course direetly opposite; I have found my- 
self obliged to id you France, and to 
seize-on a part of your country. nae 
** You-do not say a. word in your council, 
you do not entrust any one with a secret, 
that remains unknown, that does not turn 
against you end annihilate you; for in the 
minds of the. Dutch you are to them but a 


vee of fone years hay ; they — 
m:nothing but me, t van 9) 
finding. themeelves sheltered from ape aahels 


tern -and plunderers, who have har- 
mused Geet ever ioe the conquest. When 
you show , If a bad Frenchman, you 
are less to them than prince of Orange, to 
whose blood they stand indebted for the rank 
of their nation, and a series of pros- 
perity and glory. Holland is convinced, that 
to France has made them lose, 
wee oor, would not Re under a 
Orange ora m pennin Bid 
: What a pi is here? Louis-could only 
abdicate, which he did on the Ist of July, 
and set out for Toeplitz. Thence he went to 
Gratz,and though by all those whom 
he had taken with him and relied upon, but 
who were in truth-his brother’s spies, he re- 
sisted all the threats and com to induce 
him to return to France. 
“ He led (as\he feelingly states) a yery re- 
life at , endeavouring to re-estab- 
his health. He waited impatiently for 
so much desired period of a general 
peace, that he might go to Rome, that he 
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head of his religion, on the score of his mar- 
riage, and be enabled afterwards to retire to 
St. Leu; where he hoped to terminate his 
career, where in 1804 he had deposited the 
ashes of his father, and where a place had 
preg ag em «ned imself. Paris 
and St. Lew he loved beyond all e » 
and coadidered as the places of his birth.* 
** But heaven ordered it otherwise ; .ape 
tna Pracmely et Wega Ble wd fh 
world framed: for solitude cag 
man most French, meet pproeatie, wa 
cosmopelite ; was obliged. Wire stone 
in a wandering state, and secused of ving 
ee ee por France. May 
work conyimee his countrymen and 
Dutch ef-the injustice of these nd 
When: the crisis of ’s fate drew 
on, Leuis seems to have i his .re- 
sentment. ‘He endeavoured to renew their 
fraternal intercourse ; but being frustrated, 
went to Switserland. in order to be near the 
scene of action. Here a curious interview 
took place between him and Murat, after 
the battle of Leipsic. 


# (Queeré, Was he-born in two places ?) 


, | saw the r through the mer 
the Empiene’ They eptienchad oak ans 
iden of what - 
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“The King of Naples was returning home, 
to endeavour to sage hjmeelf, if the existence 
of the French government should he endan- 
gered. He advised his brother-in-law to re- 
turn to Holland by the assistance of the al- 
lies.' The latter answered, this he would 
never do; because Holland would not be 
permitted to remain perfectly neutral, and no 
throne in rer would bribe 7 \ at to make 
war against his country. “‘ If France prove 
successful,” added he, “* what rereuchen 
should I not deserve, for-having drawn on the 
kingdom its hostility and ve: ce! If she 
prove unsuccessful, the allies in the end 
ee eh eit cena 
. But, “ . arture of the Ki 

of Naples, he reflected maturely on the mid 
gular situation in which he stood. He felt 
clearly, that it was a favourable moment, to 
— a return to Holland ; and that the 
French government could not do better, than 
renounce & country slipping through ite 
fingers, and establish in it a French dynasty. 
He despatched an officer of his guards to 
Mentz, with orders to await the Emperor 
there, and deliver to him a letter, in which 
he endeavoured to persuade his brother, to 
lose no time in adopting the only step, that 
remained for France to take at that moment, 
with regard to Holland. 

** As he could enterjain no doubt, that a 
to the hands of the 


country about to fall: 


allies would be yielded up to him with plea- | 0 


sure, and that it was im t to lose no 
time; he resolved to eprecen immediately to 
Amsterdam, if the French government gave 
its consent, and would permit the Dutch 
then at Paris to accompany him. Acco?d- 
ingly he proceeded towards this capital, after 
having written to the Empress Regent, and 
to Prince Cambactres ; but was much aato- 
nished to find, on his reaching Pont sur 
Seine; a refusal to receive him at Paris. He 
returned to Switzerland therefore, where he 
was informed of the Emperor’s answer by 
letters from Prinee Berthier, Duke of Vicen- 
za, and by what the Emperor said to the 
officer, who had been sent to him. Both 
these exactly agreed. “J had rather,” 
said the Emperor, “ that Holland should re- 
turn into the power of the house of Orange, 


than into that of my brother. If he have a| tho 


hundred thousand men to oppose to me, he 
i 1814 Louis ¢ Sones igen * indivi 
in retur 88 & private 
dual to Paris 


«a He al ated at his mother’s. He could 
not see the Emperor till ten days after his 
arrival, Orders.to remove. to the distance of 
forty Tongass from Paris were hinted to him. 
Visor cate’ Wo a lolly Wh eer oe 

came t to 
him these orders, which he refuse to obey, 
a t to prevent hi 
from dwelling in | Sant hota 

“ At jength, on the } January be 
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his life and future prospects had been sacri- 
ficed to worldly illusions and politics.” 

On the entrance of the Allies into Paris, 
he aor the Empress to'Blois, thence 
went to Lausanne, and in September to 
Rome, where he has since resided, superin- 
tending the education of his son. 

Though rather a ‘heavy work, and 
net very purely, thongh faithfully 
translated, there is a great deal of im- 
portant matter in these three volumes; 
which, if not calculated for mere Eng« 
lish popularity, will no doubt find their 
way to most of the libraries of states- 
men and politicians. 
ein erent 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


LITERARY FUND. 

We have felt rather reluctant to give any 
account of the annual commemoration of 
this fund on the 4th, because the meeting 
was altogether unworthy of the occasion. 
There were indeed several respectable noble- 
men and gentlemen present, and soine lite- 
rary characters, whose names are known to 
the public; but the number assembled was 
very limited, and both in distinction of rank 
and letters, and in the amount of the sub- 
scription, the results fell far short of what 
t to mark the anniversary of so generally 
interesting and excellent an institution. In 
truth, there is evidently something radically 
wrong in the management of this noble cha- 
rity. This year the failure was ascribed to 
delays and blunders in not getting stewards 
in time, and in not apprizing those who had 
been procured, so a3.to enable them to act 
efficiently. But the Literary Fund has ne- 
ver occupied the place it ought to fill among 
the benevolent associations of the country. 
There is hardly a club of any sort, or hos- 
pital of third rate consequence, which does 
not outstrip it; and as for the more public 
charities connected with the arts, the drama, 
&c. their success trebles and quadruples that 
of ons which ought to stand pre-eminent, as 
its objects are the encouragement of univer- 
sal literature, and relief of unfortunate au- 

ra. There is no of the community 
which does not feel a sympathy with the 
plan ; oe 4 it gives in comparative ob- 
curity, but for a remarkable legacy, 
would hardly be competent to assuage the dis- 
tresses of a dozen perishing scholars in a 
twelyemonth. 

We take gg ig of Ps. Mig vi 
ut designing, | , to impu 
blame to any of the whose names 

seal, saltots and diligence i vot eeveral 
1, . talents, of seve 
of the most official are acknowl by 








those who have bett ortunities than we 

possess of app heir services. We 

y say, parr ba cause i het 
geatiemen averse to th 

selves too forward, or from the duty 
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delivered by one of the stewards, the Hon. 
Mr. Dongie Kinnaird, and further animad- 
verted upon by the chairman, the Earl of 
Blessington. {t is therefore to he hoped, 
that the disposition consequently manifested 
to promote the good cause, with greater 
concert and vigour, will not evaporate be- 
fore the next anniversary. Several useful 
hints as to previous arrangements were 
thrown out.; and, as they seemed to be una- 
nimously approved of, it is to he presumed 
they will 4 strenuously acted upon, and 
that we shall not again have to we oe 
task of censuring, where it is so desirable that 
we should have only praise and gratulation to 


utter. 
The meeting amounted to about 120, and 
included, besides the chairman, Lords Pom- 


fret and Bolton, Sir W. Clayton, G. Wat- 
son Taylor, Mr. D.Kinnaird, Mr. Heber, Mr. 
Chalmers, Dr. Symmons, Rev. C, P. Burney, 
&c. &c. &e. When the customary toasts 
were disposed of, and the glee peculiar to 
the day been performed, by the veteran 
Shield, and other musicians, Mr. Fitzgerald 
went upon a table, and recited an address, 
being the twenty-fourth which he bas com- 

osed for these anniversaries. Of the good 
intention and philanthropy of these exhi- 
bitions, no ane can entertain a doubt ; and the 
author is most deservedly respected for his 
constant devotion to the interests of the Li- 
terary Fund. But we must question the 
expediency of tabular recitations, which are 
rather inconsistent with English manners, 
and are, in themselves, more likely to ex- 
cite ridicule than to inspire respect. We 
wish they were discontinued, and Lord By- 


ron’s taunt* disproved ‘in hoth-its branches. | nited 


Several admirable songs, by Braharn, were 
more exhilarating ; and the statement, by 
Mr. Yates, that the permanent fund for ge- 
neral purposes amounted to above 60000. 
was still more cheering. 

Towards the conclusion of the evening, 
the noble president was very successful in 
creating an enthusiasm in favour of the cha- 
rity: and some stewards of considerable 
power having. been nominated for next year, 
we anticipate that an assemblage will take 
place, at which the hi t rank, and the 
proudest abilities, will be seen crowding, as 
they ought, to honour and promote the Lite- 
rary Fund. 


SPOTS ON THE SUN. 
Vienna, 27th April.—M. Steinheibel, who 
for nearly four years daily ebserved the 
sun, and carefully noted, in a journal, the 
dark or -bright oo which became visible, 
noticed, on the 12th of February this year, 
at 45 minutes past ten, A. M. 2 spot distin- 
guished from every other, by-its well defined, 
cireular form, by its eircwlar atmosphere, 
by its orange colour, and particularly by its 
singular Motion, as it crossed: the sun’s disk 
* His Lordship notes the period of Mr. Fitz- 


sample recitation as that when the compan 
ve drunk so much bad port, as to relish b: 


verses. Now, the host of the Freemasons’ takes 


care to give port; and, if the verses were 
noble bard's aceusation would 
fall to the ground entirely. 
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in five hours, nearly. As. he made this ‘in- 
teresting observation during an excursion 
into the country, it was not possible to have 
the aid of instruments, or to communicate 
the phenomenonearly enough to others. It 
would be vy possible to attain, in this 
manner, the discovery of a planet nearer to 
the sun than Mercury. 

Remarkable Phenomena in the late Eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, communicated by a 
scientifie writer ev distinction. 

Naples, March 6th,--Veauvins has conti- 
nued, ever since October 1818, to pour out 
streams of lava; that in particular of the last 
eruption, on the 25th November, I8)9, not 
only continues, but increases. M. Gimber- 
nat prosecutes his observations, inh of 


ing the end of this long series of erup- 
tiens, of which he wit the commence- 
ment, that he may afterwards examine 


the effects that have becn produced in the 
interior of the crater, to which access is pos- 
sible as soon as the voleano becomes more 
miet. According to his observations, the 
lowing are the principal occurrences since 
the commencement, in November last. In the 
night of the \st of January the stream of lava, 
which, till then, had remained pretty equal, 
suddenly rose consi above the sides 
of its hed, rushed f » and divided it- 
self into two streams of fire.. At the same 
time the principal crater threw out flames 
and stones im great quantities. 
at two in the afternoon, there was a loud ex- 
plosion, which the Neapolitans took for a 
clap of thunder, as in -general they never 
think of Vesuvius, except when it threatens 
them.*- With this detonation, several ig» 
substances, and above 30 feet.of the 
edge of the crater, were throwa into the air, 
by which the top of Vesuvius lest some toises 
of its height. The crater therefore, 
which was higher than that which is called 
the little crater, is npw the lower, as respects 
the level of the opening. The smoke, which 
rises from the crater in columns, or 
in round masses, now often assumes a circular 
or ring shape, ascends in constant rotation, 
and changes its white colour:to blue, as it 
s in the atmosphere, A second bril- 
liant phenomenon appeared in the night of 
the 13th. A bright, very much extended 
light, like the Aurora-borealis, diffused an 
uncommon bustre to a considerable a 
over the crater. It was eaused by the - 
tion in the clouds of an immense fire burning 
in the interior of the volcane ; but no flames 
were at .this time visible above the -crater. 
This volcanic meteor illumed seven ni 
suceessively with increasing 8 ; When, 
on the 16th, a violent eruption threw up so 
many stones, that they in a short time 
choaked up the two springs (one of ‘fresh 
water, and one j with muriatic 
acid) which Mr. : had colleeted, 
and kept up for. abeve a year on the sum- 
mit of Vesuvius. 


At the same time the 
stream of lava greatly inereased ond diverged 


into three branches, the longest of which | stream 





* oe first oe of the Memoirs of wa 
Royal Academy of ‘Sciences, at Naples, is 
poliibhed : * dees aot contain a single word! 
about Vesuvius ! 


On the 4th, | and 








was 1500 toises in length, and 6 teises in 
breadth. These streams of fire diminished 
on the 25th, and, on the following day, the 
crater again threw out clouds of black smoke. 
On the 27th, fresh showers of stones. agai 
buried the fountains, the utility of which 
had induced the guide to Vesuvius, Salva- 
tore, to repair it at his own expence, for the 
use of the numerous travellers who ascend 
the volcano, and are generally much incommo- 
ded by thirst. Inthe night of the 28th, flames 
issued in abundunce from the cleft out of 
which the lava flowed. They formed a pyra- 
= oe about mae i ae en 

to be a current of ignii y gas, 
This beantiful thermolamp bugned without 
interruption through the night, on the top 
of the gy even the - aS 
appeared, but it shone again e fallow- 
lug night. At the beginning of February the. 
me 2 of Vesuvius was covered with snow, 
while its fire raged with redoubled fury. 
There was then occasion to admire the strik- 
ing contrasts of nature : deep snow surround- 
ed the flaming mouth .of the volcano, and 
the constantly flowing stream of lava. 

On the 13th the inhabitants of Torre del 
Greco, Resina, and Portici, were alarmed 
by violent shocks at the foot of the moun- 
tain, accompanied by loud explosions inside. 
An eleetrical conductor, which M. Gimber- 
nat had erected on the summit of Vesuvius, 
which was connected with a voltaic elec- - 
trometer, showed an epeenng | a 
positive electricity about the crater, but wi 
contiaual variations, not to be ascertained, 


ng 

for four days. The fires of Vesuvius 
with still greater fury amidst these floods of 
water. Qn the 20th of February, a new 
eruption of lava succeeded this storm. The 
melted substances flowed with such rapidity, 
that they advanced 600 .toises im less than 
en hour. The old stream of lava.of the 25th 
of November, had extended to-above 1500 
tnises. At.the same. time the flames and the 
stones rose from the centre above 500. feet 
into the air, as calculated by the time which 
the hichest of the latter to deseend. 

The subterraneous motions which were 
peopeguied in the whole wide ci 
of Vesuvius, several times shook the houses 
of i e Seach, s08 oer cote on ye) 
coast. A quantity of Japilli (li 
lava), were thrown above an I mile 
from the erater, and ¢ i 
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the 24th, the mountain displayed its whole 
dreadful ur. “The next day ft seemed 
inclined to repose ; the columns of fire ceas- |. 


ed, the lava stood still, and seemed to be 
going out. This repose was of no long du- 
ration. After throwing out vast clouds of 
black dust (improperly called volcanic ashes), 
which, on the25th were so frequent, and thick, 
as to darken the Appennines at noon-day, the 
eruptions of burning matter recommenced 
on the 27th with great fury. Vesuvius 
threw large stones to the distance of above 
a mile into the valley which separates it 
from Monte Somma, and jano. A new, 
stream of lava poured over the old one, and. 
separated into several branches. The deto- 
nations were so violent, and the houses in 
the neighbouring places trembled so often, 
that the people passed the night in dread 
of an impending catastrophe. The poate 
and thickness of the lava were such, that, 
notwithstanding the full light of the moon; 
the stream resembled a red-hot iron arrow, 
a thousand toises in length, aimed in an ob- 
lique direction from the clouds at the earth, 
amidst the darkness. A violent southwest 
wind raised, on the 29th, a storm from the 
sea, which continued five successive days, 
accompanied with torrents of rain, hail, 
and claps of thunder. During this storm, 
the sea ran dreadfully high, and Vesuvius 
seemed to partake of its fury. In general 
the activity of the mountain has much in- 
creased since the ist of March. An inces- 
sant roaring is heard in its bowels, like the 
waves of the sea in a storm. Numerous 
subterraneous shocks shake the doors and 


windows of the houses in the villages at the | - 


foot of the mountain, and the eruptions of 
flame and stones from the crater are more 
frequent. In the last six days these fiery 
eruptions filled the whole mouth of the cra- 
ter, rose above 100 toises into the air, and 
recurred at intervals of three to five minutes, 
accompanied with strong detonations. Dur- 
ing the day they a as immense pillars 
of white smoke. The lava continues to flow 
in- uncommon quantities. The scene is at 

resent the more attractive, because the 

igh pyramid of Vesuvius, as well as the ad- 
jacent mountains, is covered with snow two 
feet deep. This gives the Gulph of Naples 
the appearance of one of the great Alpine 
lakes, and combines the wonders of Vesuvi- 
us andof Mont Blanc. Thus the mountain 
has been at work these fifteen months ; and 
its violence increased during the southerly 
sterm in Fe and March, constantly in 
proportion with the motion of the sea. M. 
Gimbernat has already observed this coinci- 
dence six times ; and it seems incontestibly 
to prove the effieacy of sea water, as one of 
the causes of volcanoes. The observers of 
Vesuvius now living cannot remember so con- 
tinued a series of eruptions. Of the lava which 
issued from the mountain on the let of January 
M. Gimbernat has made medals, in honour 
of the prince whose liberality has enabled 
him to continue his researches for so long a 
period. These Vesuvian medals bear on one 
side the inscription, “ Long live King Max- 
imilian J , Bavaria, and the Wittels 
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bachs !” on the reverse, “ Lava of Ve- 








suvius,: Tet Jan. 1820, as a homage from 
Gimbernat.”’ 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, May 13. 

On Saturday last the following Degrees 
were conferred : 

Master or Arts.—W. Coltman, Esq. 
Brasennose College, grand compounder ; 
Oliver Cave, Balliol College. Bacnetors 
or Arts.—J. Reynolds ‘etalon: Balliol 
College ;.J. Sheffield Cox, Pembroke College. 

On Wednesday last the following Degrees 
were conferred -— 

Docror 1s Drvinrry.—Reyv. William 
Benson, Rector of Hampton Poyle, &c. and 
formerly fellow of Queen’s College, grand 
compounder. Masters or Arts.—Reyv. 
Thomas Walker, University College ; Con- 
rade H. Coulthurst, Brasennose College ; A. 
Macdonnell, Student of Christ Church ; J. 
Henderson, Balliol College; Rev. David 
Williams, and Rev. Walter Powell, Jésus 
y Bacue ors oF Arts.—Sainuel 
Johnson, and John Hampson Johnson, Lin- 
coln ae 8. aeee Knapp, Merton 
College; J.. Edmund Jones, St. Edmund 
Hall; E. R. Taylor, Wadham College; G. 
ee Larden, Brasennose College. 

e subject of the Cambridge Seatonian 
prize poem for thé present year is—The 
Omnipresence of the Supreme Being. 


—— 
FINE ARTS. 


SPRING GARDEN EXHIBITION. 


We gave a general view of this Exhibition 
on its opening; we now return to notice 
some of its leading pictures. 

No. 17. The Tight Shoe.—H. Richter. 

Every body can tell where his own shoe 

pinches, but nobody could excell Mr. Rich- 
ter in telling, through the medium of the 
pencil, where another’s shoe inflicts this 
misery upon him. He has given us a truly 
comic piece, enriched with all the additions 
of brilliant colouring and masterly execution. 
The external and internal accessories are 
made skilfully to augment the humours of 
the subject ; each appropriate, and each in its 
kind tending to en the value of the 
principal. e stocks in the distance are at 
once congenial emblems of suffering, and 
hints at that sobriety of life and conversa- 
tion of which some of the party may aptl 
be — _ Chelsea Pensioner, wi 
two w n » giving advice, is, rare 
casé! a dintannied emiite, and his ca- 
lamity is here a matter of innocent joke, and 
much in unison with the whim of Tight 
Shoes :— 
“ His limbs are in the grave : 
After life’s marches, he walks well ; 
Bullete have done their worst: nor steel, nor 


. grape-shot, 
domestic, foreign warfare, nothing, 
Can touch him further. 

The evident assurance of the cobler, and 
his assertions (we hear them), that nothing 
can fit better; the signs of former sufferi 
in the countryman; and, in short, all the 





pga of this picturesque drama, belong 
an 


AND 





eminent degree to the true comedy 


of art 
Forty Three Drawings.—Copley Fielding. 
There is hardly one of cheat dexoihign bet 
possesses some character of excellence. The 
artist is fond of extraordinary atmospherical 
effects ; and im some of his delineations of 
these, the eye which has not looked at these 
things as a painter’s eye does, will be at a 
loss to reconcile his works to individual truth, 
though from confessing his powers, it may 
without an effort be conceded, that his close 
junction of the utmost warmth and coldness 
of colour, may in reality have been found in 
nature. 
No. 95. Jupiter nursed in the Isle of Crete, 
yes Nymphs and Corybantes.—dJ. Cris. 


tati. 
This is a highly classical and elevated com- 
ition, displaymg great powers of poetical 
eeling, and great skill in some of the supe- 
rior qualities of art. The tones are however 
crude, and the le hues of the flesh are 
such as no getd colourist would admit. The 
want of keeping, as well as massing, must 
also be allowed as slight drawbacks to an 
otherwise very fine performance. 


Nos. 103. and 113. Views of Windsor and 
Battersea, from Millbank.—.J. Varley. 
Two very clear and beautiful specimens 

of this artist’s talents, uniting the lightness 

of water-colours with the solidity of oils. 


Nos. 2, 3, 12, and about a score of others.— 
G. F. Robson. 

It is difficult to speak in detail of this artist's 
performances, from the number and variety 
which they present. Some preference will 
however fall to distinguish our choice, and 
the Nos. 12. and 23, of Sunset and Twilight, 
are among the most striking examples of his 

ncil. No artist appears more master of 

is means ; and the singleness and simplicity 
of his execution have a charm no labour can 
bestow. 

Nos. 5. 11, & ce. &c. &e.—Samuel Prout. 

The most prominent picture of the num- 
ber which this artist exhibits, is 291, An 
Indiaman on Shore, which is finely adapt- 
ed to his broad style and penciling: his 
ancient towns in France are also of the 
same character, and display very great 
genius. 

No. 117. Rival Candidates.—E. Landseer. 

“* Twa dogs that were na thrang at hame:” 


But not the dogs of Burns. In this pic- 
ture one of the aqueous breed has brought 
a staff out of the water, which a terrier 
seizes, and is trying to wrest from him the 
moment he gets dripping tothe shore. The 
humour and whim of this subject are exqui- 
site : animal expression could not be carried 
further, and these. dogs are exactly what 
Mulready’s boys are, at Somerset House. 
No. 141. Una, from Spenser.—W. Bewick. 

We fear that the light in this work is not 
to be accounted for on rules of art. The 

inter has attempted too literally to trans- 
bite the poet. ere is nevertheless a de- 


uffering | gree of sti and solemnity about the pic- 


ture, and something of promising execution. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Nos. 79. 89. Skirmish: Combats, from the 
Novel of Old Mortality —Ab. Cooper, 
R. A. Elect. 

These are animated and vigorous illustra- 
tions of the same subjects which the artist 
treated on a smaller scale at the British In- 
stitution. They have the merit of being bet- 
ter drawn, and for spirit and execution yield 
to Wouvermans perhaps in nothing but in the 
management of the chiar oscuro, and the ex- 
quisite touch of his distances. The massing 
is equally fine; and, if not so highly finish- 
ed, there is as firm a pencil, and almost si- 
milar correctness. 

No. 131. Chreimhild, the Widow of Sieg- 
frid the Swift, :¢.—H. Fuseli, R. A. 
This is a scene founded on the ancient super- 

stition, that a corpse would bleed afresh on 

the approach of the murderers. In our first 
glance at the Exhibition, we stated that it 
was composed in a high tone of imagination ; 
and we are sorry that upon further acquaint- 
ance, we cannot extend our commen ation. 
Eyes bidding farewell to their sockets, feet 
like harpy claws, and colouring which in- 
volves dead and living in one iron tone, be- 
come more and more disagreeable in ropor- 
tion to the size of the picture; and this is 
one of the largest which Mr. F. has lately 
produced. As for perspective, the learned 
professor seems resolute to confine his know- 
ledge of it to his lectures. The dead body 
might readily be mistaken for that of a fe- 
male, instead of a warrior renowned in the 

‘Aventura. 

No. 145. Lear —H. Howard, R. A. 

With more of elegance than of force, 
with more of art than of passion, Mr. Howard 
has made his Lear, at least, far superior as 
a poetical portrait, to any of his late dra- 
matic representatives. The Dover Cliffs are 
sweetly painted; but in other respects we 
observe nothing to distinguish this from the 
artist’s manner in former works. 

No. 180. Village of Waterloo, Travellers 

purchasing Relics, §c.—G. Jones. 

Mr. Jones has advanced far on the high 
road towards the top of the hill of fame: he 
is advancing. The present subject is worthy 
of his talents, and he has applied them ad- 
mirably to illustrate it. Without going into 
details, we shall merely state that for design, 
execution, and interest, we consider his per- 
formance to be entitled to the approbation of 
the lovers of the arts, and of the lovers of 
their country’s glory. 

No. 215. Bargaining for China—W. In- 

: galton. 

We are glad to notice this artist again in 
terms of praise. We know not if he reads 
our remarks, but he has returned to the right 
path, which he was leaving in one or two 
of his later pictures. This is an exceedingly 
clever production, in its class. 


No, 274. Cupid —W. Owen, R A 


This is a funny-looking arch fellow, of the: 


uck genus. ‘That Ais mother was the 


goddess of beauty, may be doubted. He is 
the cupid of a Flemish droll, and not of the 
idsumm sr Night’s Dream. 








MR. IGABEY’S KXHIBITION. 


This celebrated French artist has.opened 
an exhibition of his works at 61,-Pall Mall ; 
which he has fitted up in a Payne fashion, 
worthy of imitation, both for its neat effect 
and for the excellence with which it throws 
the light over the pictures. 

Itis natural yin ye that the gallery of 
a foreign artist, especially of one, like 
Mr. Isabey, of talents acknowledged to be 
of so high an order as to. rank him among 
the foremost in the French school, should 
excite a lively interest among British 
Painters and Amateurs. With these how- 
ever it may be a question, whether produc- 
tions so different from what they are accus- 
tomed to admire, and on which their tastes 
have been formed, can be appreciated alto- 
gether without prejudice. For ourselves, 
we can only say, that we have endeavoured 
to dismiss from our minds the predilections 
in favour of particular styles and manners, 
and not to ground our opinions upon any 
system of exclusive preference. That there 
does exist very opposite feelings with re- 

d to art, between France and England, 
is not to be denied; and if it were denied, 
this Exhibition would disprove the alleza- 
tion. The defects, as well as the qualities 
belonging to each, are: distinct; and it 
may with justice be remarked, that re- 
linquishing a portion of dogmatism would be 
extremely advantageous to cither. For if 
there are errors to avoid, there are also 
beauties to imitate, on both sides; and in 
many instances a little of the French finish 
= be as beneficially bestowed upon our 
bolder sketches, asin others the spirit of our 
school might be admitted to elevate the pre- 
cision of our continental competitors. 

Mr. Isabey’s Exhibition is attractive on 
aceount of its novelty, its variety, the nature 
of many of its subjects, and its general cha- 
racter, as enabling the publicto draw such 
comparisons as those with which we have set 
out. On a first visit and examination of the 
74 pieces of which it consists, we were most 
struck by No. 2, “‘ Staircase of the Museum 
at Paris,” in water colours, and painted on 
copper prepared in a peculiar way by the 
artist, so as to impart to it the effect of 
ivory as to finish, and of oil as to vigour and 
solidity. This is indeed a beautiful speci- 
men. The architecture is admirable, and 
the figures charmingly painted. A lady ina 
black gown’ with a green shawl, is an exam- 
ple of the most successful management of 
costume and perfect elegance of form. 

No.7, “The Parade on the Tuileries,” is the 

ndest drawing in the room, and eminent 
hoth for finish and spirit. The portraits are 
very interesting ; the horses, by Vernet, well 
executed ; and the tout ensemble impresses 
us with a high opinion of-the artist’s powers 
in composition. 

Several drawings “a P estompe” resem- 
ble our mezzotint prints. In general we 
would remark, that Mr. Isabey appears 
to us to be the Vanderwerf ofourday. His 
miniatures are light, fanciful, and pretty ; and 
these also interest us from the persons of 
whom they are the likenesses. Some of the 





smaller sketches are full of energy ;— 
the frame, No. 64, may he viewed as a good 
proof of this:—it is only whien colours 
are employed that the artist seems (acosrd- 
ing to ‘our notions) to fail. In his land- 
scapes of this class, there is no fine feeling, 
no poetry, nor imagination; and as mere 
transcripts from nature, the total absence of 
air-tint, and the use of the erudest green, en- 
tirely destroy their claim to consideration as 
elevated performances. The bistre land- 
scapes are better. A few caricatures are ex- 
ceedingly clever and humorous. The Con- 
‘gress at Vienna is curious, on account of the 
portraits, but inferior as) a work of art to 
the Parade. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


} [By Correspondents.] 

On Mrs. Hofland’s Picture at the Royal Academy, 
of “ The Ancient City, by Moonlight.’ 

How beautiful! with what rich mellowed light 

The rising moon illumes the evening sky, 

Dispelling twilight’s dim obscurity ; 

The distant landscape glimmers on the sight, 

Veil’d in the floating mists of dewy night; 

And in the tranquil pride gi maicst A 

The glorious city lifts its Walls on high, 

Temples, and palaces, and shadowed tombs, 

Where nought disturbs the mournful sigh which 





comes 
From hearts half breaking o’er them.—Silently 
The deep broad waters flow, where breezes die, 
Rippling the surface, and alone betrayed 
Where one long broken line spreads o’er the 


shade f 
With quenchiess splendor, sparkling restlessly. 
May 6, 1820. A.S, 


AN EPITAPH, 
BY FRANCOIS MAYNARD. 
Cy git Jean qui baissoit les yeux 
A la rencontre des gens sobres, 
Et qui prioit souvent les dieux, 
Que l'année edt plusieurs Octobres. 
TRANSLATED, 
Here lies friend John, who droop’d his head 
At sight of a comrade sober, 
And prayed each night on going to bed, 
That every month were October. 
ee 
THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Vincintus.—On Wednesday a tragedy, 
founded on the well known and often drama- 
tized Roman story of the death of Virginia,and 
the consequent revolution, which overthrew 
the authority of Appius Claudius and the 
Decemviri, was produced at this theatre. 
The author is stated to be an Irish ger- 
tleman, of the name of Knowles, and a 
distant relation of the late Mr. Sheridan. As 
a dramatic writer, he has sustained his claim 
to that affinity ; for it gives us pleasure to 
say, that his play was most deservedly suc- 
cessful. It is difficult to speak with any de- 
gree of correctness upon the poetry or com- 
position of a tragedy, from merely being 
resent at a first night's performance. The 
impression upon our minds is, that there is 
more of natural beauty and pathos, than of 
the elevation of the tragic muse, in Virginius ; 
that the touches of filial and paternal feeling 

















. = 


as a comparison the heroine, between’ 


than spring, but not yet summer. Several 
ly expressed patriotic sentiments ob- 
their due meed of applause from the 
audience ; and, with very few and unimpor- 
exceptions, (which should, however, 
language appeared to us’ 
to be terse and forcible, and not inconsistent 
th the dignity of the buskin, We, of 
the posmagos Tatunded to tllave:the geurer 
passages to relieve raver 
colloquy, and in which one Siccius Benta., 
tus very closely imitates Menenius Agrippa, 
the humourist in Corivtanus. Of these it is 
enough to say, that however puns may be 
doomed extra-tragical by critics, they were 
relished by the great anaes of Mr. Bull's 
family at the theatre on Wednesda 

In the construction of his plot, Mer. 
Knowles has di layed-considerable art, and 
some want of sk With the death of Vir- 
ginia under her r’s knifé, in the fourth 
act, the great interest of the.piece termi- 
nates ; and the fifth act, in which Virginius, 
rendered insane by his misfortunes, stran- 
gles Appius in prison, is not only a work of 
supererogatory horror, but improbable in 
action, and injurious to the nobler sensations 
previously excited. The improbability con- 
sists in the free egress and regress to the dun- 
geon where the fallen Decemvir is im- 
mured ; and the horror, in the violent pro- 
cess of griping @ man by the neck to suf- 
focation upon the stage (though we have a 
poneeneet in Qthello).; and adding to this 

rutality, which could only be tolerated on 
es , re ineident of 
inging in ia’s urn, craped | 
and palled, in order to restore her deena 
parent to reeellection and reason. These 
things, we are of opinion, are net only ob- 
jectionable in themselves, but very badly 
associated together. In other respects, the 
author has evinced his j nt in making 
Numatorius the unele of Virginia ; in giving 
hera betrothed husband, Icilius, and an affec- 
tionate matron nurse, Servia ; and in thecon- 
duct by which he has contrived to render a se- 
cond appearance before the tribunal of A: 
us, (a great dramatic difficulty), so 

m being a dull repetition, a varied and 
affecting source of excellence. 

The characters are all ably drawn, and. 
well marked. Virginius is a powerful union 
of fatherly love, and stern pubtic virtue 
Appius, 8 fe te of eee 

ious by 


innocent and timid, and Icilius, 
lover worthy: of her and of her father, on 
account his tenderness and ‘ 
There are fine traite in Dentatus ; and 





the inferior the s favourite, 
© Ez. gr. In describing Virginius as recover- 


ing from a trance, Numatorius says, “* Wher to 





himself he came.” 


LIPERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Claudius ; the faithfal-Servia ; the friendly 
Numatorius, &c.; are sufficiently distinguish- 
ed for the eof general interest. 
Having noticed the principal features 
of the tragedy, we would wish, before pay- 
BO ra tribute of applause te the actors, 
to up, in one short sentenee, that we 
think it not only a production of much pro- 
mise, Bat one of intrinsic merit, and 
extremely hon to the writer, who, if 
he does not move | ng the giants of 
the highest order, has avvided all turgidity 
and ambitious bombast, and laid the public 
under a debt-of gratitude, for a very natural, 
pathetic, and pleasing work. 
dy’s acting baffles that praise which 
must be condensed within small compass. 
His transitions from: affection to rage, from 
rage to grief, and from to madness, 
are indescribably fine. ey must be seen 
and felt in order to have an adequate idea of 
of their truth, their nature, and their force. 
€. Kemble, with a severe hoarseness, played 
up to this’ leading part: in the first trial 
scene, where he has most'scope, le ix also 
eminently effective. Abbott’s portraiture of 
the tyrant, is just and adinirable. Nothing 
can be better conceived than the fierce 
and burning energy of his passion for Vir 
inia. Terry, in Dentatus, is finely diseri- 
minating; and -Miss Foote, as Virginia, 
though languid, affords a very fuir semblance 


.of the hapless virgin. ‘Phe minor parts were 


very respectably performed, and the tragedy 
was entirely suceessfal. 





VARIETIES. 


Liqueur Names.—A Hamburgh r ercan- 
tile letter, whieh. we have now before us, 
co the articles of its ‘ Price- 
current,” the following list of Liqueurs— 

** Spirit of Cupid; Fire of Love ; Plea- 
sure of Venus; Spirit of Wellington ; Spirit 
of Blucher ; Belle Alliance ; Choice of the 
Ladies ; Perfect Love ; Sacrifice of Love ; 
Courage-Water ; Forget me not.” 

The assassins (three in number) of the 
Saxon Professor of Painting, Kugeleken, 
have been discovered, and eommitted to pri- 
son in Dresden, 

Dandy Criticism.—We are fond. of dandy 
eriticism, and gather illustrative anecdotes 
when we can. Two of these se ge og 
examining Mulready’s picture in the exhibi- 
ian inate nae ing cur dog; 
and the ing conversation ensued.— Dan- 
dy-primus. “‘D-——<d fine "pon my soul! 
d——d ive! what is it?” Dandy- 
secundus, tilaedog over the leaves of his 

ue witha gentle breath, and assisting 


aes etinen Decpprine, ena 

of lawless ‘ ?? imus.. “ Exquisite, 

tites, and the exercise of arbitrary authority, | PY gad—(looking 
a 


at the cur) I see the wolf, 
but ’pon honour I can’t find the lamb!” 
: “ P>r’haps he has eat it!” 
Spencer is: spoken of as the probable 
suecessor:of Sir Joseph Banks, whe is about 
oO gee seer antmeerad 
my.+M. Post.. 
Anecdotes of 
poet having lately undertaken the ardueus 


Translation——A Freneh’ 





task of translating Shakespeare into his 
own language, was much puzzled with the 
lines in Hefiry FV— 

*¢ E’en such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, 90 dead in looke, so woe begone.” 
The former epithets he got through prett 
well; but at Tength ueadtied the sath 
** i triste-allez vous en.” 

Another of these translators rendered 
“Out, out, brief candle,” Sortez, sortez, 
courte chandelle. 

A third, thus entitled “ Much ado about 
nothing,” which he translated for the Pari- 
sian stage ** Beaucoup de bruit pour peu de 
chase.” 

The Vampire story has been dramatized 
for the Parisian Theatre of the Porte Saint 
Martin. 

Our correspondents from St. Petersburgh 
are full of the treasures brought from the East, 
by our countryman, Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
and shipped for England, in che form of An- 
tiquities, Drawings, &e. His drawings of Asi- 
atic Architecture are curious ; particu- 
larly those of the times of Darius and Shah Ab- 
has; and not a-few novel: beauties of architec- 
tural decoratiun may be found in the ancient 
classic anit! Saracenic fragments of the pa- 
laces of Persepolis, Ispahan, Bagdad, &c. 
Sir Robert brinys home with him some inte- 
resting specimens of, perhaps, the oldest 
building in the world: bricks and cement 
fromthe foundation of the Temple of Belus, 
at Babylon, believed by antiquaries to be 
the remains of the ‘Fower of Nimrod. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
May, 1820. 
Thursday, 11 —Thermometer from 49 to 65. 
Barometer from, 39, 11 to 30, 15. 
Wind S, b. W. 3.—Morning and noon cloudy, 
the rest of the day gencrally clear. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch, 
Friday, 12—Thermometer from 42 to 69. 
Barometer, stationary at 30, 20. 
WindS. W. 1 —Generally cloudy, with sun- 
shine the greater part of the day. 
Saturday, 13—Thcrmometer from 37 to 62. 
Barometer, from 30, 16 to 30,07. 
Wiud 8, F.$—A fogey morning, and gene- 
rally cloudy. A halo formed at times in the 
moruing, faintly coloured. 
Sunday, 14—Thermometer from 45 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 04 to 29, 99. 
Wind S. b. W, }— Clouds generally passing, 
with sunshine, till the evening, when it became 
clear. 
Monday, 15-—- Thermometer from 41 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 00 to 29, 97. 
WindS, and S. W. 1.—Generally cloudy, sun- 
shine at times. 
Tuesday, 16 —Thermometer from 40 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 67 to 29, 90. 
Wind S. W. 2.— Generally cloudy, with 
showers ofrain at times. 
Rain fallen ,45 of an inch. 
Wednesdcy, 17—Thermometer from 45 to 64. 
Barometer from 29, 94to 29, 88. 
Wind S. W. 2. andS. b. 'W. §.—Clouds pas- 
sing, rain at times. A very strongly coloured 
halo formed in the afternoon about 3, and ¢ 
parhelion on each side of it, both very strong. 
A halo formed in the evening round the moon. 
Rain fallen ,1 ef an inch. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. 





JOHN ADAMS. 
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fHiscellancous Avoertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 
R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of “Christ's En- 

try into Jerusalem,” is now open for Exhibition, 
at Bullock's Great Room, Upstairs to the right, from 
ten till six.--Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
« Fear not Daughter of Zion ; behold thy King cometh, 

sitting on an ass’s colt.” 
British » Pall Mall. 
his GALLERY will be opened with an Ex- 
hibition of PORTRAITS representing some of 

the most distinguished Persons in the History and Li- 
terature of the United Kingdom, on Monday the 29th 
instant. By Order, 








JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 


Drawings. 
By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Tuesday, May 23d, at’ one precisely, 
Aw fine Collection of framed and unframed 
Water-color DRAWINGS, comprising some very 
beautiful high finished productions, chiefly of the Eng- 
lish School, viz.---Dewint, Girtin, Nicholson, Nash, 
R.and W. Westall, Hill, Owen, Prout, Pagin, J. Var- 
ley, Lafitte, Rowlandson, Uwins, Cox, Smith, Thurston, 
Mackenzie, and Burney. To be viewed and Cata- 
logues had three days preceding, 
Pictures, 
By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Thursday, May 25th, at one precisely, 
A Small Collection of highly finished CABI- 
NET PICTURES, the genuine Property of a pri- 
vate Gentleman; among which are several specimens of 
considerable meiit, particularly the works of Leo. da 
Vinci, Tintoretto, Breughel, Cagliari, Giorgioue, Old 
Teniers, Jan Steen, Zuecerelli, &c. To be viewed and 
Catalogues had three days preceding. 
Antique and Modern Marble Sculpture, 
Marble Slabs, &c. 
By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Tuesday, May 30th, at one precisely, 
A very valuable assemblage of Antique and 
Modern ITALIAN MARBLE SCULPTURE, 
consisting of Groups, single Figures, and Busts, parti- 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The Coinage—Weights and Measures —and Prison 


° 
Lackington, Hughes, aad Co, beg leave to announce the 

Publication of the following Works, upon Subjects 

of importance, which afe likely to engage the atten- 

tion of Parliament during the present Séssion.--- Fins- 

bury Square, May 1. 

NNALS of the COINAGE of BRITAIN and 
its Dependencies, from the earliest period of au- 
thentic History to the Death of George the Third. By 
the Rev, ROGERS RUDING, B.D. Vicar of Maldon, 
in Surrey, F.S, A. and H. M. A. 8. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in five large volumes, octavo, and one quarto 
volume, containing a Series of Coins, extending through 
a period of 1800 years, including the late issucs of Sove- 
reigns and Crown Pieces, price 64. 6s. bds. 

2. An ESSAY on IRISH COINS, and of the CUR- 
RENCY of FOREIGN MONIES in IRELAND. By 
JAMES SIMON, F.R, 8. 4to. with plates, price 18s. 

3. METROLOGY ; or an Exposition of Weights and 
Measurcs, chiefly those of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
France; containing Tables of Comparison, and Views of 
various Standards, Also an Account of Laws and Lo- 
cal Customs relating to the subject, with Parliamentary 
Reports, and other important Documents. By P. 
KELLY, LL.D. 8vo. price 7s. 

+44 In this publicationthe three French Systems of 
Metrology ate explained; namely, the Ancient System ; 
the Metrical or Decimal System of 1795; and the Sys- 
teme Usuel of 1812, by which ancient names are restor- 
ed, and Binary instead of Decimal Divisions adopted, 
The last method is now published for the first time, it is 
believed, in the English language. 

4. HINTS for the IMPROVEMENT of PRISONS, 








and the Better Regulation and M nt of Prisoners, 
respectfully add i to the C e of the House of 
Commons. By JAMES ELMEs. 4to. with plates, 


price 6s. 





Correctly and elegantly printed, infour volumes Octavo, 
with an Index, and copper plates, price ll, 12s. 
"THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, the 

Learned and Authentic Jewish Historian, and 
Celebrated Warrior. To which are added, Three Dis- 
sertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, 
James the Just, God's Command to Abraham, &c. 





cularly the Roman Charity, size of life; P heus ; 
Bacchus on the Goat Amalthea; Cupid and Psyche, of 
the school of Canova; a Sleeping Venus, by Loca- 
tellus; and Busts and Figures of fine It:jian workman- 
ship. Also a pair of Corinthian Columns, of beautiful 
Oriental Marble with antique Capitals, in high preser- 
vation; together with several very fine Verd Antique, 
Porphyry Granite, and other Italian Marbte Slabs, Mo- 
saics, &c. To be viewed and Catalogues had three days 
Preceding. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The Chronicle of the Times, 
In a thick and closely printed Votume royal 18mo. with 
a Chart, price 15s. in boards, 
THE CHRONOLOGY of tee last FIFTY 
» YEARS, from 1770'to 1820; prefaced by one of 
the most ample general Chronologies extant, . from the 
earliest Records down to 1770. This will prove to be 
poe of the most convenient and useful Books of 
ever published; and sooner or later it must 
find its way into every public Library, and into the 
Book-case of every private family. The perigd of Fifty 
Years has been chosen, as being the Term of an active 
Generation, within which, Events continue to operate 
onthe Affairs of the World, dnd on the Interests of 
ladividuats, and during which they are therefore in the 
highest degree interesting to the Reasonings and Recol- 
lections of the Contemporaries. Printed for Sir Richard 
and Co, Bridge Street; and to be had of W. 
Sams, Bt. James's Street; und of all Booksellers. Of 
‘whom may be had, Dr. ROBINSON’s MODERN HIS. 
TORY, from Charlemagne to the Avccéssion of George 
8s, bou ee 











ESR wat or Paris in the Olden 

Time. OMAS MORTON, Esq. Author of 
Cure for the Heart Ache, Speed the Plough, Scfilfbl of 
Reform, &c. ke. Sold by Sampson Love, 42, Lamb's, 
Conduit Street, Foundling Hospital, 


lated from the original Greek. By WILLIAM 
WHISTON, A. M. Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

“ This Historv has been spoken of in the highest 
terms by men of the greatest learning, and the soundest 
judgment, from its first publication to the present time.” 
Vide Bp. Porteu? Lectures, vol, 2. p. 235. 

London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, and Co. ; 
Longman, and Co.; F.C. and J. Rivington; Wingrave 
and Collingwood; J. Cuthell; J. Nunn; I. Richardson; 
Baldwin and Co.; G. and W. B. Whittaker; KR. Priest- 
ly ; T. Hamilton ; and Ogle and Co. 





Very haadsomely and closely printed in columns, in 4 
vols. royal 4to, with complete Indexes, price 151. lds. 


THEN OX@ONIENSES ; the History. of all 
the Writers and Bishops who have had their Edu- 
cation in the University of Oxford, from the Year 1600. 
To which is added, Fasti Oxonienses : or, the Annals of 
the said University. First written by ANTHONY A. 
WOOD, M. A. of Merton College; and now very consi- 
detably augmented, in Text and Notes. By PHILIP 
BLISS, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Subscri- 
bers not yet having received all their volumes of this 
valuable body of English Biography, (which contains up- 
wards of two thousand two hundred Lives,) are recom- 
mended to complete their sets without delay, as the 
publishers cannot undertake to supply any separate vo- 
lume after six months has élapsed, The work tady be 
bound either in four, of iri fiye volumes, at the option of 
the purchaser; if the latter mode be adopted, the “ An- 
nals of the University,” now attached to the second and 
fourth vols. by beitig plated togethitr, form a fifth vo- 
lame. London: Pritited for Lackington, Hughes, Hard- 
ing, tr por eg gh Se eiany 207 Payne 
oas$ Longmtan, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown; 
Coach und barest 7 abd A. Arch J. Mawman; Black 
Kingbury, Parbury, and Allen; R. H. Evans; J. Booth; 
Baldwin; Cridock, and Joy, London; and J. Parker, 
Oxford. ; 








’ Betis Bonaparte’s History of Hollani, 
tn three Octavo Volumes; price NH. 16¢, in boards, 
HiSSTORICAL DOCUMENTS and REFLEC- 
TIONS on the GOVERNMENT of HOLLAND. 
By LOUIS BONAPARTE, Ex-King of Holland. 
“ Do what you ought, happen what may.” 

tit This work is translated from the original manu- 
ectipt copy, which was transmitted to this Country for 
publication by the Author, and is deposited in the hands 
of the publishers, where it may be seen, 

Exclusive of the History ef Holland, beth public and 
secret, during the important period of the reign of Louis, 
these Memoirs contain some original Letters of Napo- 
leon, and many curious anccdotes of him and the vari- 
ous branches of bis family, and of different public cha- 
racters of other nations connected with the circum- 
stances of the eventful times to which the history relates. 

The same work may be had in French, printed ver- 
batim from the original MSS. im $ vols. price 11. 16s. 

*,* A very few copies have been struek off on Royal 
paper, price 31. 3s. 

London; Printed fer Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, and Jones, Finsbury Square. 


Donovan's British Qua yi 
With coloured plates, in 12 Monthly Parts; or 3 vols, 
royal 8vo. 
On the Ist of January was published, part I. price 9. _ 
and Vol. 1. price lt. 16s; boards; of, 
"THE NATURAL HISPORY of BRITISH 
QUADRUPEDS, with Figures, accompanied by 

Scientific and General Descriptions of all the Species 
that are known to inhabit the British Isles: including 
as well those foundin a wildas in the domesticated state; 
and alsu such as are clearly authenticated to have been 
originally indigenous, butare now extirpated, or become 
extremely rare. The whole arranged in systematic 
erder, after the manner of Linneus, By E. DONOVAN, 
F, L. 8. W. 8. author of the Natural Histories of Bri- 
tish Birds, Insects, Fishes, Shells, &c. Printed for the 
Author; and for F. C. and J. Rivington; No. 62, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, and No. 3, Waterloo Place, Pall- 
Mall. 

N. B. A Prospectus of the Work may be had gratis. 

*,* Mr. Donovan's Histories of British Insects, Birds, 
Fishes and Shells, with coloured plates, continue on 
sale in Volumés, or Parts, at the option of the Pur- 
chaser. 
Handsomely printed, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. in boards. 
"THE ORATIONS of MARCUS TULLIUS 

CICERO, translated into English; with Nofes, 

Historical and Critical. By WILLIAM GUTHRIE, 
Esq. London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, and 
Co.; F. C. and J. Rivington; J. Cuthell; J. and W. 
T. Clarke; Longman and Co.; Cadell and Davies; 
Baldwin and Co.; Darton and Co.; G. and W. B. Whit 
taker; J. Nunn; J. Asperne;.J. Booker; E. Jeffery and 
Son; J. and A. Arch; I. Richardson; J. Richardson; 
T. Hamilton; Ogle and Co.; Bohn; E, Edwards; R. 
Scholey; Alex. Black; T. and J. Allman; and J. Mac- 
kie. Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 

Cicero’s Essays on Old Age and Friendship; transtated 
by W. Melmoth, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

Cicero’s Letters to his Friends, translated by W. Mel- 
moth, Esq. 3 vols. Bvo. ll. 4s. 

Cicero on Oratory and Orators, translated by Guthrie 
and Jones, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s; 

Cicero’s Morals, translated by Parker, vo. 10s. 

Cicero's Offices, translated by Guthrie, Svo. 6. 

Cicero’s Pleadings against Verres, translated by Kel- 
sall, 8vo. lds. 

Cicero’s Life, by Dr. Middleton, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


In 2 vols, 12s. 


‘THE RETREAT ; or Sketches from Nature. 
A Novel. By the author of “ Affection’s Gift,” 











&e, &c. 


(THE following Works, by Mrs. LE NOIR, 
Daughter of Christopher Smart, 4. M. author of 
The Song to David, are published by Messrs. Rivington, 
St, Paul’s Chureh-yard : Village Anecdotes, 3 v. with 
Poems, 2d edit. The Maid of La Vendee, with Poems, 
24 edit. Conversations and Poems for ¥ outh, 2 vols. 
Forbury Hill, a Poem. 

Prepariug for the Press, Poems on Various Occasions, 
by the same hand. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS of the Reverend 

GEORGE CRABBE. Consisting of, I. Poems--- 
Il. The Borough---111, Tales---and IV. Tales .of the 
Hall. Svols. 8v6. 2 18s. 6d. 5 vols. royal Svo, 4/. 12s. 
7 vols. small Svo. 21. 23, Printed for John Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 









A VIEW of the AGRICULTURE, MANU- 

FACTURES, STATISTICS, and STATE of 80O- 
CIETY of Germany, and parts‘of Holland and France, 
taken during a Journey through those Countries, in 1819. 
By WILLIAM JACOB, Esq. F. R. 8. Printed for John 
Murray, A themarle Street. 

Second edition, In 3 vuls. Svo. IL Te. Gd. 
ANAST. ‘ASIUS: or MEMOIRS of a GREEK, 

written at the close of the Eighteenth Century. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ip the course of May will be published, iv 3 vols 8¥0. 
witt, 24 coloured plates and Eagravings, 
J OURNAL of a TOUR in GREECK, EGYPT, 
afid the HOLY ‘LAND; with Excursions to the 
River Jordan, and along the Banks of the Red S¢a to 
Mount Sinai. By WILLIAM TURNER, Esq. Foreiga 
Office. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. 12mo, 
WARBECK OF WOLFSTEIN. By MISS 
HOLFORD, Aathor of * Wallace,” &«. 
La fin couronne les @uvres. 
Printed for Rodwell and Martin, Bond Street. 
Shortly will be published, in 8vo. 
MMARCIAN COLONNA, a Poem, in Three 
Parts; to which will be added, Dramatic Sketches, 
and other Poems, By BARRY CORNWALL. 
Printed for John Warren, Old Bond Street, and ‘C. & 














J. Oltier, Vere Street, Bond Street; of whom may be, 


had by the same Author, Dramatic Scenes and other 
Poems, 2d, Edit. 7s.; and: A Sicilian Story, with Diego 
de Montilla, and Poems, 2d. edit. 7s. 


Summer Excursions. 
Price 15a. bound, an improved edition, corrected to the 
present Time, with an entire new Series of Engrav- 
by oe at from original Drawings, 

T E GUIDE to all the WATERING and SEA- 
BATHING PLACES for 1820; containing full and 
accurate Descriptions of each Place, and of the Curiosi- 
ties and striking objects'in the Environs, and forming an 





THE: LITERARY: GAZETTE, &c. 


In three large volumes, 8vo, handsomely printed, with 
thirty-five illustrative Maps and Mngravings, price 
21. 12s. 6d. boards, * 

FyisTory of the INDIAN ARCHIPELA- 

GO, centaining an Account of the Manners, Arts, 

Lai Religions, Institutions, and Commerce, of 

its Inhabitants. By JOHN CRAWFURD, F. R. 8. 

late British Resident at the Court of the Sultan of Jaya. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 

and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. London, 

This work will be found to contain a more full and 
accurate account of the Indian Islands, than any other 
which has hitherto appeared. The author’s residence in 
the countries which he describes, and his official oppor- 
tunities of acquiring toformation regarding the history, 
manners, and custome of their Inhabitants, render his de- 
taile on these subjects peculiarly valuable. The Books 
on Agriculture and that og Commerce, (now that the 
India trade is partially opened) will be read with par- 
ticular interest by those who are direeting their capital 
to this little explored Geld of commerce; and a great 
body of useful information will be found under the last 


, Of these heads, regarding the articles of exportation best 


sulted to the Indian market, and of the native products 
which may be mést beneficially imported into Europe. 





In two large vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, with 33 il- 
lustrative engravings, price Il. 16s. boards, 
A JOURNEY in CARNIOLA, ITALY, and 
FRANCE, in the Years 1817-1818; containing 
Remarks relating to Language, Geography, History, An- 
tiquities, Natural History, Science, Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Agriculture, the Mechanical Arts, and 
Manufactures. By W. A. CADELI, Esq. FP. R. S. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. London. 

Inthe description of the Middle and North of Italy, 
which occupies the greatest part of this work, the au- 
thor has been at pains to compare the accounts of the 
country, published by ancient and modern Italian Wri- 
ters, with what he saw himself. The Geology of Italy, 
and the ancient Marbles of Rome, are treated of in the 
Appendix. The Map is carefully drawn, and contains 
notes relating to Geology, and the height of Mountains. 
The Engravings are in considerable number, and 
amongst them is a set of Elevations, drawn on one scale, 
80 as to give a com view of the magnitude of 
some of the principal Buildings of Italy and other 
countries, 





agreeable and useful companion during a resid at 
any of the Places, or during a summer tour in quest of 
health or pleasure. By The EDITOR of the PICTURE 
of LONDON. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, and to be had of the Librarians and 
Booksellers at the Places described. 


Elegantly printed, in one vol. imperial dto. embellished 
with 30 coloured Plates, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
61. 6s. boards ; or in 4 parts, at 11. 11s. 6d. each, the last 

_ three of which are sold sep ly, to complete sets. 

"THE DUKE of WELLINGTON's CAM- 

PAIGN in the NETHERLANDS, in 1815, in 
conjunction with PRINCE BLUCHER, comprising the 

Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo. With a 

detailed Narrative of the Political Events connected with 

those memorable conflicts, drawn up from the firrt au- 
horities, and dedicated to the Duke. By WILLIAM 

MUDFORD, Esq. Illustrated by numerous public and 

private Official Documents, and other Papers hitherto 

unpublished, communicated by Officers of the highest 
distinction. Printed for Henry Colburn and Co, Con- 
duit Street. 














In 3 vols. Svoviprice 30s. 
JVEMOIRES et CORRESPONDENCE de 
: MADAME D’EPINAY, 02 elle donne des Dé- 
tails sur ses Liaisons avec Duclos, J. J. Rousseau, 
Grimm, Diderot, Le Baron d’Holbach, Saint Lambert, 
Madame d’Houtetot, et autres Personnages célébres du 
dix-huitieme Sidcle. 

“ Madame .d@’Epinay was certainly a woman of consi- 
derable tilept :---her epistolary style is excellent---her 
remarks on passing events lively, acute, and solid---and 
her delineation of character -admirable.”.-- Edinburgh 
Review, No. @1. 4 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, of whom 
may .be had, Memoires et C pondence choisie, du 
Baron.de Grimm,,7 wols. 8yo. 31, 13s, 6d, 








Cottu’s Work on English Jurisprudence.—6s. 6d. 

"THE PAMPHLETEER, No. XXXI. con- 

taining---1. A Translation of Judge Cottu’s cele- 
brated French Work on the Administration of the Cri 
minal Code in England, and the Spirit of the English 
Government. 2. Notes ona visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the North of England. By J. 
J. Garey. (Concluded from No. XXX.) 5. First Re- 
port of the Commissioners on the Weights and Mea- 
sures. 4 Letters on Cash Payments. 5. Summary of 
Facts and Inferences respecting the Causes, proper and 
adventitious, of Plague, and other Pestilential Diseases ; 
with Proofs of the non-existence of Contagion in these 
maladies. By C, Maclean, M.D. (Original.) 6. Ba 
ron Smith's Charge, delivered on the 9th of March, 1820, 
to the Grand Jury of the County of Westmeath, and 
published at their unanimous request. 7. The British 
Metre, and its Derivatives; being a Sketch of a proposed 
Reformation in the British Measures, Weights, and 
Coins. [Original.] _ 8. Speech of the Right Hon. -G. 
Canning, delivered at Liverpool, given on his re-election. 
Sold by Messrs. Longman and Co. and all other Book- 
sellers. 





80. price 5s. sewed, 

FURTHER OBSERVATIONS on the Prac- 

ticability and Expediency of Liquidating the PUB- 
LIC DEBT of the United Kingdom, with reference par- 
ticularly to the Landed Proprietor; including some 
considerations on population amd the Poor. By RICH- 
ARD HEATHFIELD, Gent. London: Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster 
Row; J. M. Ri . Cornhill; J. Harding, St. 
James’s Street; and Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. Of 
whom may be had, by the same author, Elements of a 


Plan for the Liquidation of the Public Debt, &c. &c. a 


price 2s, sewed. 





BLACKWOOD's EDINBURGH MAGA. 

* ZINE, No, XXVIII. for April 1820. Contents : 
---]. Francis Chantry, Sculptor. 2. The Warder, No, 
VI. Speech of the Hight Honourable George Canning, at 
the Liverpool Dinner, given in celebration of his re-elec- 
tion, 3. Letters of a Liberal Whig, No. III. 4. Selec. 
tions from the St. Priest MSS. No, II. 5. The Rape of 
Proserpine. 6, On Songs and Song Writers. 7. Ele- 
gies. % A Winter Morning. 9. The Snow Storm. 10, 
Muods of the Mind. No. I. Despondency; a Reverie, 
No. Il. The Woodland Glen. No, III. The Isle of De- 
spair; a Vision. 11. Recollections, No. IV. Mark 
Macrabin, the Cameronian. Adventure with the Gip- 
sies. 12. Letter from a Proprietor of St. Andrew’s- 
equare, relative to the proposed monument for Lord Mel- 
ville. 13. Professor Brown’s Outlines of the Philosophy 
of- the mind, 14, Stanzas, written upon Robert, the 
Son of Captain &. Shaw, a Child five years of age ; by 
James Crossley, Esq. 15, Hore Danice. No. I. Ha- 
ken Jarl, a Tragedy, by Adam Oehlenschlager, 16. 
The Warder, No. VII. 17. Sonnets. 18 Literary 
and 8cientific Intelligence. 19. Works preparing for 
Publication. 20. Monthly List of New Publications. 
21. Monthly Register, &c. Printed for T. Cadell and 
W. Davies, Strand, London; and W. Blackwood, No. 
17, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 





Cottu’s Works. 

EL’ ADMINISTRATION de la JUSTICE 

CRIMINELLE en ANGLETERRE. 8vo, Paris. 1820, 
pr. 6s. Réflexions sur P Etat actuel du Jury, et de la 
Liberté individuelle. Paris, 1618. pr.4s. Sold by Boosey 
and Sons, 4, Old Broad Street, Royal Exchange. Of 
whom may be had, Camoens os Lusiadas, beautifully 
printed by Didot in 8vo. pr. lds. Posies de Marie de 
France, Potte Anglo-Normand du XIII Siecle, 2 vols. 
Svo. Paris, 1820, pr. 21s. 





"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XLY. 
will be published on Saturday, the 2th inst. 
Contents.----I. Life of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, with his origi- 
nal Correspondence, collected from the family Records 
at Blenheim, and other authentic sources. By William 
Coxe, M. A. F. R. 8. A. Archdeacon of Wilts. II. Van 
Diemen’s Land.--- Michael Howe, the last and worst of 
the Bush Rangers of Van Diemen’s Land. Narrative of 
the chief atrocities committed by this Great Murderer 
and his associates, during a period of Six Years, in Van- 
Diemen’s Land. III. Count Forbin.---Voyage dans le 
Levant. [V. Roads and Highways; 1. Keport of the Se- 
lect Committee on the Highways of the Kingdom; 2. 
Practical Essays on the Scientific Repair and Pieservation 
of Public Roads. By John Loudon M‘Adam ; 3. Remarks 
on present System of Road making, by J. L. M*Adam ; 
4. Essay on Construction of Roads, &c. By Richard Lo- 
vell Edgeworth ; 5. Practical Treatise on Road making. 
By James Paterson. V. Parga, 1. Proceedings in Parga, 
and the Ionian Islands, with a series of correspondence 
and other justificatory documents. By Lieut.-Col. C. P. 
de Besset ; 2. Exposé des Faits qui ont précédé et suivi 
la Ceéssion de Parga, ouvrage écrit originairement en 
Grec ; par'un Parganiote, et traduit et publié par Amau- 
ry Duval, de Pinstitut. VI. Modern Greek.---Observa- 
tions relating to the Modern Greek Language. By M. 
Coray. VII. Voltaire et Mad. de Chatelet.---Vie Privée 
de Voltaire et Madame de Chitelet, pendant un Séjour 
de six mois & Circy. VIL. Poems, Descriptive of Rural 
Life and Scenery. By John Clare, a Northamtonshire 
Peasant. 1X. De'L’Angleterre. Par Monsieur Rubichon. 
X. The Fall of Jerusalem. A dramatic Poem. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. XI. Africa.---Voyage dans I’Inté- 
rieur de PAfrique aux Sources du Sénégal et de la Gam- 
bie. Par G. Mollien. Xil. Private Life and Manners of 
the Athenians, Printed for John Murray, “Albematle- 
Street. No. XL. containing the Second and conclud- 
ing part of the Index, will be published at the same 
time. Complete Sets. may be had of the first XX. Vols. 
of the Quarterly Review. 
_ ee 
London : . Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Publistied every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (poss 
paid) ate réquested to be addressed to the Editor. 











